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MADAM, * 

=: | 
F the following Diſcourſe is as | | 

Happy in its Execution, as it is 
Important in its Deſign, It will ö 

not be, (give me Ps. ay "2 

4 


together unworthy of a Royal Patrone. 


* 


THE Deb an is of great cone and 

I think, New : It is to remove a Prevailing, 
and Inveterate Miſtake, which firſt ſprang, and 
now thrives in a Soil too indulgent to it, and 
a Soil too difficultly ſubdued, the Pride, and 
I. Nature, and Melancholy, and Yice of 
mankind; I mean, MA DAM, That falſe 0- 
pinion, That Reflection on Providence, That 
A 2 « This 


— —— — 


DEDICATION. 

This World is, in its own Nature, That is, 
8 by God's Appointment, a World of . 
Scene of Miſery,” a Vale of Tears; and 

| that to Be in it, is to Be wretched una- 
0 © voidebly. ” . Whereas this Treatiſe ſhall en- 
deavour to 'make it manifeſt, That Providence 
is not only Gracious in the Compoſition, ſtu- 
dious of the Accommodation, Preventive of the 
Accidents, Corrective of the Miſtakes, and li- 
beral to the Wants, but laviſh alſo to the 
Luxuries of Man; and that God does not only 
permit, but endbble us, and not only enable, 
but enjoin us, to be Happy; Happy, to a 


much greater Degree than we are, That is, 
than we chuſc to be. | 


NOR is that Error I combat, an Error of 
the Vulgar, Unlearned, or Sinful only ; But 
the Learged, Wiſe, and Good, have fatally 
contributed their ſacred Authority towards the 
Propagation, and Eſtabliſhment of it: Either 
through inadvertency, or the Reſentment of 
preſent Pain, or an indiſcreet, tho well in- 
tended Zeal, in the recommendation of a. Bet- 
ter Wortd. | p 


J 31 0 of them have, as it were caſually, 


tet fall from their Pens, which purſued ſome 
other 


TH 


w - >. 1 
TY TIONS 
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DEDICATION 


other Principal Point, too ſevere, and n 
ed Intimations to the Diſcredit of our preſent 
State: Many have made an Invective on this 
Life, a general Drift that mingled itſelf in all 
their Diſcourſes, and Converſations: And ſome 
have made it their particular Theme, and a- 
vowedly, determinately, and ſtrictly drove at 
this very Point; without adjoyning the true 
Cauſes, the proper Cures, the right Uſes, and 
ſalutary Effects of ur Misfortunes and Pains; 
and thus have left Grounds, of Future Argu- 
ment againſt the Goodneſs, and thrown a Pre- 
ſent Cloud over the Glory of the Great Diſ- 
poſer of Events, the A of Ti ime, and of 
Eternity. 


LET, Mapa, One of His moſt ſhining 
Repreſentatives on Earth, patronize, and vin- 
dicate a Vindication of His Providence ; Let 
One of the Principal Ornaments of Human 
Life indulge a True Eſtimate of it; Let Her 
graciouſly defend a Refutation of an Error, 
which flows from a Decay of That Faith, of 
which our dread Sovereign is the great De- 
fender; and, which leads to a Corruption of 
That Morality, of which her own correct 
Conduct is the Diſtinguiſh'd G/ory, Let that 


nw, who is nearly concern 4 in the ſad 
Occafio 


e — 
* 


2 1 7 10 K 


Occaßon that turn d my Thought on this Fab 
FR, take it into Her Protection; Her Pro- 
tection will recommend it to the World, and 
Her Example will ſi upply the Defects of this 
Compoſition 0 on it. 5 | | 


; AND, Mans M, as your Example will 
alliſt me, So that Good Providence, whoſe 


Ways 1 preſume to aſſert, Grant, that Your 


Fortune may too! That Your moſt ſacred. Ma- 
jeſty, from this joyful, and unclouded Morning 
of your Reign, may ſhine forth a long, and 


illuſtrious Day, as an unanſwerable Inſtance 


of Temporal Happineſs, and an unqueſtionable 


Heir of Eternal, is the conſtant, and fervent 


Frayer of, 


M A D A M., 
7 our M "OP s moſt Obedient, 


And moſt Dutiful Subjekt, 


2 Vou vc. | 


Denne 


NOV not well why, but the. Paſſions 
are 4 Favourite Subject with Mankind » 
Pe Reaſon may poſfibly be, Becauſe Men 
CIP are much concern d with them, both as 10 
them/ekves, and Others; and where we have a Self- 
concern, we have an Attention. Or, Becauſe they are 
ſuch Powerful, and Univerſal Springs, that almoſt 
all the Pleaſures, Pains, Deſigns, and Afions of 
Life are owing to Them; and therefore it is our Inte- 
reſt to know them well: Or, Becauſe every Man 
carrying them in bis own Breaft, He thinks be knows 
them well already, and is therefore an oy wil x of 
ſuch Compoſitions ;, And thus bis Pride has a Fongd- 
neſs for them: Or, Becauſe the Paſſions, like the 
Boy at the Fountain, fall in love with their own Re- 
preſentation - Or, Becauſe many are all Paſſion, an 
if Men conſider a Treatiſe on the Paſſions, as a Hiſ> 
tory of Themſelves, it is no wonder they read it with 
Pleaſure. Or, Becauſe what à moſt celebrated An- 
tient writ on this Subject is lo, to the great Regret 
of the Learned, aud Polite World, which is fladious 
of ſome Reparation of that Loſs; and the more ſo, be- 
cauſe what other Antients have left on that Head, 
is Imperfe# and Short. | an 
BEING /enfible how diffic 


— \ = 
— 


ult it is to gain At- 
tention for Works of Divinity, I have infifted more on 
. the Paſſions, than any other Head of the following 
Diſcourſe; in hopes of a more 2 Reception age 
par'd for it, by that general „or Difpo/ition 0 
Raon, arty have ear, have — d the 
Diſtinctions, and Peculiarities of the Paſſions, with 
ſome Care. | | 
French Author, has treated of them with ſuch 
Accuracy, and Applauſe, that it conciliated to him the 
| parti- 


2 R 
2 —— 


Ho Tbe PR E FA C E 


icylar Favour of. a celebrated Nucen, who-w 
i the Death of the Author of that Piece, = 
or had never ſeen the Mani. 
BUT. He had a wrong 
Whole to the Prejudice of it; Nor could I reap any 


Aavantage from Him befide that of having ſuch an Ex- 


ample of Induſtry, and Diſternment; of which, what 


uſe I have made I do not Hope, but Fear the Reader 


will too eaſily percęive, That Author indeed di i/ſplays 
the Paſ/ions at large, and purſues them into all — 


ſeveral Branches, -whereas I could find: Room for the 


Primary, or Radical Paſſions only, at preſent; but 
tb may, one Day * Her Majefiys benign 


Influence, (who like the Queen above-mentioned, is the 


| greateſt Encourager of Arts) and give that one ons 
of Hauen Knowledee-its entire Growth. 


3 UT as Imperfe® as the Diſtourſe vow is, 0 of | 
which I am very ſenſible ) I perſuade my ſelf the Res. 


der will find an Uncommon Variety in it; And that 
the Obſervations, which are by no Means drawn from 
Books, but the Life, are ſo far Juſt, that any one who 
is at the Pains of looking on them, may poſfibly find 
Truths which his own Experience cau atteſt,” and thus 
be a Witneſs, as well as a judge of 'what is Here 
written He may find ſome Traces, ſome Features of 


bis own Condition, as the Trojan met his own Picture | 


en a Foreign Shore. I wiſh, (a rare Miſp in a Writer) 
that I could be refuted in what is Here advanc d, for 
fome of the Truths are very melancholy, I hope the 


Great Length will be excuſed, fince the Nature of the. 


Subject might eaſily. have betray d me into a much 


greater Tramgreſſon againft the Common Limits of 
This kind of Writing. 4 


IF this Piece in any tolerable Degree anſwer its 


Title, a Peruſal will not be thrown away upon it. For 
ook on it as one of the Deſiderata in Literature, and 
that of the neareft, and moſt General Concern to Mas, 


Byaſs on bin through the 


* 4 


EY 


So LOSS. iii. 2. 


Set hour Aſections . on Things 
abode, and not on Things on 


8 A. (©: 


E by no Means queſtion, but that 
the Birth, and Life, and Death, 


©}: bring Sinners to the Terms of Re- 
concilement, and Salvation: But we muſt not ima- 
gine that they wrought any Change, or Confuſion in 
the Nature of Things. God is as pure as ever, and 
Iniquity is as much his Averſion : Though he can be 


reconciled to. Sinners, he cannot be reconciled to 


Sin; and tho' the Sinner may be ſaved, he cannot 


be /aved unleſs he, firſt, be changed; tor Heaven 
has no more Admittance for Corruption, than it 
had before. And therefore the unchangeable Ho- 


lineſs of God requires, that, notwithſtanding all our 
Lord has done to fave us, we ſhould ftill work our 


our own Salvation, by a Conformity to his Exams 
Ple, as well as a Dependance on his Merit nor, 


moſt 


l and Reſurrection of our Lord, were 
Acts of infinite Merit; Merit ſuf- 
l ficient to ſatisfy God's Juſtice, and 


| —— 


2 J True Eftimate of Human Life. _ 
_ impiouſly, make his Merit an Encouragement 


F OR this Reaſon, the Chriſtian is called on 
to be born, to live, to die, and to riſe again, in a 
Moral Senſe; for in the Natural, all theſe Acts are 


2 
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Acts of Neceſſity. - 'Theſe Expreſſions import ſo 
many ſeveral Stages in the Chriſtian Courſe. 


BV Nature we are bom of F leſh and Blood, 
which gives us a Conſtitution fond of what is pre- 
ſent, and careleſs of what is future And there- 


fore to ſecure the future, we are told, that the 
Spirit of God 1s a new Principle of Life, which, 


when received into the Soul, will impreſs on it new 
Thoughts, new Aims, and new Deſires; and to 
receive this Principle, and theſe Impreſſions, is the 
Chriſtian Birth. PP 


B V Nature we live a Life of Senſe and Self- 
will, which is deſtructive of our eternal Intereſt; 
and therefore we are enjoined to take the Will 
of Chriſt for our Rule, and his Practice for our Ex- 


ample; and this is the Chriſtian Life. 


B V Nature we die thro' a Separation of. Soul 


and Body ; but this Separation makes it well with 
none, with whom it was not well before ; and there- 


fore we are enjoined to die to Sin; and this is the 
a 6 


B Y Nature (or by God's Appointment in Na- 
ture) we are to riſe again, whether we will, or no; 
but nothing that is of pure Force can produce an 
Effect to any one's ſpiritual Advantage; and there- 
fore are we to riſe by Choice; that is, y ſerting our 


Afﬀe#ions'on Things above; and this is the Chriſtian 


Reſurrection; the Perfection of the Chriſtian State, 


and that which the Text particularly calls for. 1 


* 


The firſt Word in the original Text contains the 
whole Act of our Duty: We tranſlate it, ſet your 
Hffetions ; but more is implied in it. We cannot 
love any Thing without judging of its Worth; or 
can we judge of the Worth of any Thing, without 
taking it into our Thoughts; aud the Word figni- 
fies each of theſe Acts, to * think, to ꝶ judge, and 
to love. Thus the whole Signification of the 
Word not only teaches us the whole Ad of our 
Duty, but likewiſe the Merhod neceſſary for the 
Practice of it; think, judge, and then /ove. 


THE next Words are 7 hings above. Shewing 
the Object of our Duty. Now Things above, in 


the Style of Scripture, ſignifies the Things of 


Grace, and the Things of Glory. The Things of 
Grace, are Holineſs, Juſtice, Temperance, Chari- 
ty, and all other Chrittian Virtues. Prov. xv. 24. 


b. Way of Life is above to the Wiſe, that he may de- 
part from Hell beneath; that is, every wiſe Man 
| will be religious; for this is the Way above, that 


upper, exalted Way that leads to Lite : But Sin is 


the low, and ignominious Way; ſo low, that there 


is nothing beneath it but Hell, to which it leads. 


SECOND LY, by Things above, are meant 
the Things of Glory ; as the beatifick Viſion of 
God, the Preſence of Chrift, the Converſation of 


Angels, the Fellowſhip of Saints; Bodies glorified, 
Souls ennobled, Faculties enlarged, and entertained 


with tranſporting Objects, and repleniſhed with un- 


mixed Joys! All theſe Things are meant by Things 


above; And one would imagine that an Injunction 


could not be ungrateful, to /# our Afectious on 
AND 


Things like theſe. 


Rom. xii, + Rom, xiv. 6. | In the Text. 


I SHALL L begin with explaining the Words. | 
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4 A True Eſtimate of Human Life: 


AN yet it is ungrateful to moſt of us; and 
that for this Reaſon, becauſe there are Things on 
the Earth too, Things contrary in their Nature, 
and inconſiſtent in their Choice, with the Things 
now mentioned: Pleaſant Things, and ſuch whoſe 


Pleaſures are preſent, and palpable, and always at 


hand: Pleaſures of Appetite and Senſe, thoſe win- 


ning. Maſters, under whoſe Dominion we ſpend the 
firſt of our Years for want of Reaſon, and (too of- 


ten) the reſt, in ite of it: Pleaſures, that thro 
their Number, and Opportunity, and Prepoſſeſſion, 
and Cuſtom, get fuch a fatal Aſcendant, that un- 


leſs we are always on our Guard againſt them, our 


Love of Things above will either never ſpring, or 
(whar 1s all one) never come to. Maturity, And 
this is the Reaſon of that Caution ſuperadded in the 


laſt Words of the Text, not on Things on the Earth, 


HAVING thus explained the Words, I pro- 
| — to ſnew the particular Method of practiſing the 


uty contained in them; which conſiſts (as I have 
already intimated) in thoſe three Acts; Firſt, Think- 


ing of; Secondly, Judging; Thirdly, Loving the 
Things above. ** b | 


A 


N O think of them is the beginning of our Du- 
| ty; Nothing can Act on the Soul but by the Me- 
di 


ation of Thought; that which we think not of, 


moves us no more than that which is not: And 


therefore it is not ſo much the Beauty, or Excel- 
leney, or Gratefulneſs, or Fitneſs of an Object, as 
Thought that makes us love. The Object brings 
in the Matter, but Thought gives the Form to the 
Paſſion, and if we think not of a Thing, it is im- 
poſſible we ſhould love it, be it never ſo lovely. 


1 


IE therefore we would work ouzſelves to a pro- 


r Leal for Things above, it is neceſſary that we 


ſhould allow ourſelves ſtated Seaſons of thinking on 
them: We muſt call them into our Mind, and 
make them the Matter of our ſerious Contempla- 
tion, and then the moſt deſirable Things will cer- 
tainly move in us a ſuitable Deſire. te 


ceſſary to give us an 4/e#ion for Things Spiritual 
and remote, when it is neceſſary to give us a Per- 
ception of Things /en/ible, and at hand. The Eye 
may be open on an Object which it does not ſee; 
and the Far ſtruck with Sounds which it does not 
hear, if Thought is intenſely engaged another Way. 
But ſmall Attention, indeed, is neceſſary to give 
'Things ſenſible, and preſent their full Force on us. 


And this is the Reaſon of that Advantage which 


carthly Things have on our Choice, above heaven- 
ly : They are immediate; their Preſence is their 
Power, But religious T hought, and that only, can 


rob them of this fatal Advantage; which is a 


ſtrong Argument for the Practice of this Duty ; 
Thought can make abſent Things preſent, take 
away the Diſtance between Earth and Heaven, and 
make an eternal Good, though future, a better En- 
tertainment, and fuller Satisfaction to the Mind, 
than all the Pleaſures of Sin, tho' at hand. 


ICON FES, indeed, ſince Heaven forces 
it ſelf on our Thoughts, from a thouſand Occa- 
ſions, whether we will, or no; that many think 
of Heaven, and yet do not deſire it as much as 
they ought; but this J affirm, that every Man de- 
fires it in Proportion to his Thinking: For no Man. 
but wiſhes for Heaven, while Heaven is on his Mind; 


and if every tranſient Glance of Thought can pro- 
| Cure 
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4 True Eſtimate of Human Life. 5 


NOR is it ſtrange that Thought ſhould be de⸗ - 


* 


— — —— 
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cure a Hiſb, it is a good Argument, that a fixed, 
and frequent Contemplation would produce no leſs 


khan an effectual Mill. Tt therefore we affect not 


Heaven enough, it is becauſe we contemplate it too 
little. 1 FN 


INDEED there is one firange Conſideration 
which offers it ſelf on this Subject: Since our com- 
mon Notion of Things above repreſents them as 
infinitely preferable to all other, how is it poſſible 
that they ſhould not ever engage our Thoughts? 


How is it poſſible, that Mankind which abhors no- 


thing ſo much as Pain, ſhould not be for ever me- 
ditating on that Place, which we confeſs to be the 
Seat of perfect Exemption from it? How is it 
— that Mankind which toils ont a weary 

ite in cager Purſuits of every Appearance of Good, 
ſhould forget That which we conteſs the Supreme? 
For it is too manifeſt, that as the Thoughts of 
Heaven, and heavenly "Things enter moſt rarely 


into our Minds, ſo they hang the moſt Jogely there, 


and arc ſooneſt diſlodged from their flender Hold 
on us. Every new Gbjee, tho' never fo trifling, 
foreign, or abſurd, is ſufficient to divert us from 
the Importance of them. mY 


F 


T HE Holy Scripture is frequent in aſſerting, 
that the Devil is actually, and perpetually conver- 
ſant among us. His End and By nels being to ſe- 
duce, deceive, and deſtroy. Nor can there be a 
greater human Demonſtration of this Truth, than 
this Inſtance of our Thoughts, with regard to the 
Contemplation of eternal Happineſs; wherein their 


Slackneſs, Avocations, Startings, Wanderings, and 


Interruptions, are ſo unaccountable, ſo contrary to 
their Nature and Manner of Attention, when ap- 
plied to worldly Objects, that they cannot ſeem to 
receive their Conduct from any „ 

5 | olun- 
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Voluntary, or Mechanical, that is purely within 


our ſelves, but from the extrinſick Influence, and 


Injection of that evil Spirit. And accordingly- 
we find him charged, Mat. xiii. 19. with this very. 
Fact of ſnatching away Good Thoughts from the 
Heart of Man. „ 


AND, indeed, if Men but grant that there is. 
ſuch a Power, and that he can tempt us, (which, if 
we deny, we muſt ceaſe to be Chriſtians,) the Other 
follows of it ſelf: For the Region of the Soul, in 
which the Devil forges his Wiles to deccive us, is 
the Imagination; and his Manner of working is by 
forming Images, or exciting Motions there, which 
become the immediate Matter of our Thought; and 
his Time of working is then particularly, when he. 
perceives our Minds are religiouſly diſpoſed; for 
then he is moſt afraid of looſing his Hold on us, And 
thence comes to pals (what I fear all of us have per- 
ceived) that at the Seaſons of Devotion a Languor, 
and Inattention often comes over us, which we feel 
neither before, nor after: For then eſpecially, he 
attempts our Imagination, and throngs it with fo- 
reign Matter. As therefore my Text requires the 


. fatting ourT houpbts on Tg above,inorder to create 


ſuch a Reliſh, and kindle ſuch a Deſire as is due to 


them; ſo, in order to ſetting our "Thoughts on 


them, it is neceſſary to ſuperadd this Rule; That 
in the Scaſons aſſigned for ſuch Contemplation, we: 
ſhould always guard our Thoughts with that Peti- 


tion in the Lord's Prayer, Deliver us from Evil, 


that Evil-one (as it may be rendered) who is cver 
hovering round us to ſnatch away good Thoughts: 
from our Hearts. 1 


BU T a perſuaſive to ſerious Contemplation (and 
nothing leſs than ſerious Contemplation 1s ſufficient} 
muſt ſeem ſtrange to ſo gay an Age, which has di- 

Be” N ſtinguiſhed 


8 True Eſtimate of Human Life 
| 18 itſelf by nothing more, than by carry 

ing Diverſions to their greateſt, and moſt expenſive 
Height; Diverſions, which are the Reverſe of ſe- 
rious Thought An Age, which particularly may be 
Aid with Sempronia, * Piallere, & ſaltare elegan- 
tius quam neceſſe et Probe. Pecuniæ, an Famæ mi- 
nus pargeret haud facile diſcerveres. I cannot there- 


fore but repeat what cannot, I think, fail of ſome 


Effect on all that hear it attentively, 


'« A H!my Friends! while we /augh, all Things 
&« are /erious round about us: God is ſerious, wha 
« exerciſeth Patience toward us; Chriſt is ſerious, 
« who ſhed his Blood for us; the Holy Ghoſt is ſe- 
* rious, who ftriveth againſt the Obſtinacy of our 
« Hearts; the Holy Scriptures bring to our Ears 


« the moſt ſeriqus Things in the world; the Holy 
« Sacraments: repreſent the moſt ſerious, and awful 
« Matters; the whole Creation is ſerious in ſerving. 
“% God, and us; all that are in Heaven, or Hell, 


te are ſcrious; how, then, can we be gay?” To 
give theſe excellent Words their full Force, it 
thould be known, that they came not from the 


Prieſt hood, but the Court; and from a Courtier as 


eminent as England ever boaſted. 


ISH ALL now proceed to my ſecond Head, 


ding of the Things above; which is the ſecond. 
ct of our Duty. As judeing of them without 


thinking, which ſome do, (or our Converſations and 
Preſſes would not be fo guilty as they are,) is pre- 


poſterous : ſo thinking of them without judging, is 


incompetent, and ſhort. We muſt therefore judge 


likewiſe of the Things above; that ts, we muſt think 
af them comparatizely, weigh them againſt all other. 
Things, that may poſſible ſtand in Competition : 
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with them; and ſo on a rational, and mature De- 


liberation, give them that Preference which they fo 


well deſerve. 


NOW this /econd Act of the Soul is neceſſary 


for the fixing our Affections, for this Reaſon; be- 
cauſe the ſimple Act of Thinking, indifferently raiſes 
our Love to every Thing that is pleaſurable; - but 
when Judgment comes to examine, and diſcern be- 


| tween thoſe pleaſurable Things, it will find that 
ſome of them mult be foregone, and rejected of Ne- 
ceſſity, becauſe they are inconſiſtent ih, and de- 


ſtructive of each other. And this, in a particular 


Manner, is the Caſe between Things above, and Things 
upon the Earth; both of them offer Pleaſures, and 


ſuch Pleaſures as muſt neceſſarily engage our At 


fections, on our firſt Contemplation of them: But 


thoſe two kinds of Pleaſures. are inconſiſtent; fo 
contrary to each other, both in their Nature, and 
their Means; that it is impoſſible for one Soul to 
purſue both; ſuch, therefore, as entertain a di- 
ſtracted Inclination for both of them, are called in 


Scripture, Men of two Souls. 6 
"Oy ; 


SIN CE, then, it is neceſſary to chuſe one, in 


order to enjoy either, let our Judgment examine 


theſe two Competitors for our Affections, Things 
above, and Things upon the Earth, and ſee which of 
them is moſt likely to bring in the fulleſt Satisfaction 
to our Souls, N 27 | 


FIRST, let us put this World in the Ballance; 
and to avoid Confuſion in ſo wide a Subject, let us 
ſeparately conſider the different Orders, 4ees, Aims, 
Relations, Conflitutions, Tempers, and W of 


Men; and ſec this Variety united in Uneaſineſs and 
Complaint. | 57 OY 


Y FIRST, 


/ 
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complains aloud; the Courtier in Secret repines: In 
Want, what Diſtreſs? In ¶Auence, what Satiety? 
The Great are under as much Difficulty to expend 
with Pleaſure, as the Mean to labour with Succeſs, 
In'Retirement, what Oſcitancy, what Heavineſs? 
In the World, what Conflict, what Fatigue? The 
Enbrau, thro ill- grounded Hope, are diſappointed; 
the Knotving, thro* Knowledge, deſpond. Igno- 


france" occahons Miſtake; Miſtake Diſappointment, 


and Diſappointment is Miſery : Knowledge, on the 
other hand, gives true judgment: and true Judg- 
ment of Things below, gives a Demonſtration of 
their Inſofficiency to our Peace. Good Fortuue makes 
the Will undiſeiplined and diſſolute, the Imagination 
vain, the Paſſions ſtrong, and the Underſtanding 
weak: A miſerable State! fliction is the beſt School 


of Wiſdom'; no Volumes are an Equivalent for the 


Neceſſity of Reflection t hat lays us under; but then 
it muſt be confeſſed we pay dear for its Inſtruction: 
And ſinee the End of Wiſdom is to lead us to Plea- 
fure,- what ſignifies that Wiſdom which is accom- 
ä TT 


THE Marriage Kate only may be the. moſt 
happy, but is the moſt dangerous 5 as, fruitful of 
Calamities, as it is of Relations; whoſe Capacity 
of being our greateſt Pleaſures, is likewiſe their Ca- 
pacity of being our greareſt Pains. And if we con- 
ſult Experience more than Reaſon in this Point, we 
have Grounds to fear the worſt. Nor is Reaſon en- 
tirely on the other ſide; for if there are more Vices 
than Virtues, more unfortunate than fortunate Ac- 
cidents in Life, the Ballance, in this State, will pro- 
bably turn againſt us: The Good in it we look on as 
eur Due, and therefore receive it coldly, and with- 
out a proper Emotion of Heart; the Bad is un- 

| expected, 
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FIRST, As to their Orders. The Peaſant. 
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expected, and therefore keen the Reſentment of it: 
The Shaft is ſharp; the Surprize dips it in Poiſon, 
and doubles our Anguith. Both Parties look on all 
that the other can do for them as an abſolute Debt. 


This Notion leaves Both a much leſs Power to ob 


quiets almoſt unavoidable. 


} TH E State of Cælebacy, unleſs it can work out 
an artificial Happineſs for the Abſence of Evils, 


which requires a peculiar Strength of Mind, is a 


deſert, melancholy, and diſconſolate State: At the 
Maturity of Life, tender Affections awake in the 
Heart, which demand their proper Objects, and 
pine for the want of them. In this State of Celebacy, 


they muſt cither be extinguiſhed, or continued 


without Gratification : The vt is a great Violence 
to Nature; the ſecond, her laſting Pain; and a Pain 


of that Kind, which furniſhed the Platoniſts with 


their principal Idea of Hell. Our Paternal ec. 
tions muſt be drawn off, like a Mother's Milk, or 
they will corrupt, and turn to Diſeaſe. 51655 


HUSBAND, and Father, are the Titles of 
Honour which Nature diſpenſes, and endows them 
with greater Pleaſure, than any Titles which For- 
tune can confer. They that reſiſt the Impulſes of 
Nature, are reſiſted by Her, in their new Schemes 
of Enjoyment; and Nature is a powerful Ad ver- 
ſary. He that has Children muiplies himſelf, and 
gives Happineſs many Channels by which to flow 
in upon him: Letting the Heart ſtream, out in 
Tenderneſs on its proper Objects, as it is the great- 
eſt Duty, ſo it is the greateſt Bleſſing of Life: To 
have no one, to whom we heartily wiſh well, and 
for whom we are warmly concerned, is a deplora- 
ble State, It may be ſaid, that Wi/Zom will pro- 
vide us with ſuch Objects, in every Condition: It 
EY B 2 may; 


ige, than to diſguſt; and conſequently makes Diſ- 


12 A True Eſtimate of Human Life. | 
may; but it would coſt us leſs Pains, if we ſuffered 
Nature to eaſe her of that Trouble. 


PERSON'S of Birth, Riches, Power, and Ta- 

' tents, thoſe ſhining, and envied Characters, have 

all their pecaliar Evils, the Growth of their re- 
ſpective States. 5 5 


— —— — — — — — 
. 


FIRST, Perſons of Birth: Theſe have their 
| Eye on their Anceſtors; and would have their Glo- 
| ry ſubſiſt on the Merit of the Dead. This the 
| World will not agree to, but thinks that an Argu- 

ment for. Attainments of their own, which the Great 
| by Birth look on as their Exemption from the La- 

i bour of them: Thus are they pain'd, where they 
expect Homage, to find Reproach. They contemn _ 
| thoſe of mean Extraction; and by that Contempt, 
=» as It were, exadt their Hate; and generally have 
| what they exact, with the bad Conſequences of it. 
| Ardently they defire Honours, becauſe it is nat u- 

ral to Men to deſire an Aecumulation of that Good, 
of which already they enjoy a Share: Hence a Diſ- 
appointment in Ts Purſuit, is more ſtinging to 
them, than others. Who is truly more noble for 
bis high Birth? He that deſpiſes it; He that de- 
ſpiſes it as a Paſſeſſion, but values it as an Incitement 
to Virtue... Their Appellations are their Inſtrudtors- 
they are ſtiled Noble, on a Preſumption that they = 
retain the Virtue; their Blood is ſtiled Generous, on 
a Preſumption that they retain the high Nature, ot 
their Anceſtors. Their Riches are not ſufficient. 


SECONDLY, Men cf Riches: Theſe Men, 
which is natural, are ſo high in their Opinion of 
what they largely poſſeſs, that they think to have 
Riches, is to have every Thing; that, they think 
them the Price for, and Title to all the World can 
give, or Man enjoy, Hence high Expe#ations, and 
BEL TIT Boo 22 bigh 
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high Re/entments, and every Evil is aggrandized by 
Theſe. Every wrong Accident is a Calamity, and not 
only a Calamity, but an Injury too; for have not They 
a Title to better Things? Others, when they are 

ſick, are /orry; but theſe arc angry alſo, and look m - 
on a Gout, or a Fever, as an Object of Reſentment, | 
which is ſtill the ſtranger, becauſe, for the moſt 

Part, they invite them to their Habitations, 


 THIR DLY, Men of Power: They that hape 
it in their power to make the Fortune, and Reputa- 12 
tion of others, may have, and often have as many E- * 
nemies, as thoſe whoſe Fortune, and Reputation 3 
they do not make. For Men are ſo fond of them- | 
ſelves, as to think that All others can do, they ſbould | 
do for them. This is unjuſt, but this is true. And 
hence it is, that all the Uneaſy, inſtead of venting their 
Paſſion by ftriking the Air, as it is natural for the 
peeviſh in their Guſts of Rage todo, vent it often on 
Men in Power, by ſhooting their Arrows at them, 
even bitter words; becauſe Men are apt to think they 
contract an Importance, from the Importance of 
thoſe they injure. Whereas it is rare that Men in 
Power give juſt Offence to ſuch as theſe: If they in- 
jure, they ſtoop not to theſe; they level at the Great, 
for that gives their Dignity the higheſt Satisfaction. | 
The Great often juſtiy are, the Mean often, unjuſtly 9 


** 4 nnn -. 


will be, their Enemies. Where then are their Friends? = 
They muſt be few, and thoſe tew are more likely to = 
be ſecret Enemies to Them, than to any others with 0 | 4 


whom they paſs for Friends. Becauſe, Firſt, Men 


of Power create the greateſt Envy, which is our | 37 
frrongeft Paſſion : Secondly, their Ruin would afford 15 
the largeſt Plunder, and our own Emolument is our | #3 | 
0 e 1 
f 1 
_ FOURTHLY, Men of Talents: If they do not =. 
exert them, it will coſt them much Pains, and they | | 
may probably fail of Succeſs, through Malice of de- n 
| cident, 1 
5 
2 1 
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cident, or Indiſcretion of Choice. Or if they ſucceed 


in their Labour, their Labour may not ſucceed in its 


Reputation; or if it docs, it is only ſetting them- 
ſelves a hard Task for the future; for it 18 doable 
Shame to fall beneath themſelves. Fame is generally 


theſe Mens Aim; and to fail of our Aim, be it ne- 
ver ſo idle, is Infelicity. An Author at his Lamp | 


tells himſelf in Triumph, now the Toil is almoſt 
over, the Purchaſe at hand, he is within a Month of 
Immortality. But on Publication he finds the Pay- 


ment deferred, deferred to the Day of his Peath; 


too late a Payment of That which he cannot tranſ- 
fer to his Heir. There is no ſtronger Infatuation 
than this Deſire of chimerical Immortality. It is ve- 
ry ſtrange; but the Secret of it is this: God im- 
planted in the Soul a violent Deſire of Approbation, 


in order to ſtimulate Men into an Attainment of his 


cwn Approbation, which is the moſt valuable; as 
he implanted in the Soul ſtrong Hope, and Fear, 
and Love, that he himſelf might be the Object of 
them, as my Text directs: But as theſe Metiuns 
when they ſtop ſhort on Temporals, become Pains.; 


ſo this violent Deſire of Approbation, when it ſtops 


ſhort at Men, becomes, tho' moſt admirably wiſe 
in God's Deſign, that ridiculous, and ſeemingly 
unaccountable Folly 'of which I ſpeak: And the 
wiſeſt of Men, not attending to this, have ſome- 
times ſtarted in Surprize and Shame, on diſcover- 
ing that ſome of their nobleſt Deſigns had their Riſe, 
and Termination in that moſt deſpicable Point, the 
Opinion of Men. Thus you ſee that the Thirſt 
of Approbation, when miſapplied becomes a Folly, 
and incurs Same, which it would moft avoid. And 
this is the State of the greateſt Giſts that Omnipo- 
tence can beſtow, when turned on improper Ends. 
This, therefore, which might ſeem digreſſive, is not 


ſo; it tends to demonſtrate the Miſeries of this Liſe, 


ſince hence it appears, that we have Reaſon to 
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ſtand in Dread of the very Exgellencies of our * 5 
as well: as the rr nb Oe. 


8E C 0 NDL V, Conſider the different PF 4 
ung Men deſire paſſionately and therefore are & ic- 
tively diſappointed. They deſire chiefly Gratifica- 
tions of Senſe, and therefore ſoon impair their Appe- 
tites for them, —— old Age by Infirmities. 


- H E Y are extreamly mutable in their Inclina- 
tions, and therefore as ſome. Things by Nature can- 


not, others, . their own , BY not [ 
pale them ye | 


THE Y are Geiles in their "EINE as chink- 
ing the moſt delicate and exalted, the Prerogative 
of their Time of Life: Thus Wes elk wand 1 75 | 
3 the reſt. | | 


TY H E Y arc - proye to Aer becauſe uuühdbsd 
by Fortune, and unapprized by Wi/Jom of what they | a4 
ought to expect: Hence are they diſpleaſed with | 1 
others without Cauſe, and then with themſelves, TH 
for being fo; for generally their Senſe of being in the 1 
1 is as quick, as their Propenſity to ĩt, is ſtrong. | 


THE x have not a ſufficient Regard for Things 
of Urility, (becauſe they never wanted, ) and find the 
bad Effects of it; what Pride can better taſte, pleaſes 
Them more: Hence they are very tender of their 
Honour, before they have gained any; and thus are 
they pained, not only about Things that are, but 
Things alſo, that are not. | 


TH EY eren bes becauſe nnex «ccrienet de- 
ceived, becauſe credulbus; and outrageous, becauſe 
deceived: And hence, from too fond an Opinion, they 

are apt to conceive too inveterate a Diſliłke for Man- 
- kind; as fruitful a Source of Evil, as their e 1 
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THE young Man's Field of Reflection is ſmall, 
for little is paſt; his Field of Hope is large, for much 
is to come; which falling in with Vivacity of Spirits, 
and Vanity of Heart, he indulges it to the Exclu- 
ſion of neceſſary Fear, which is the Shield of Life; 
and hence is he perpetually wounded in his Peace, 
Fortune, Reputation, or Health, or All. 
H E delights in Extreams, whereas Virtue is in the 
Mean, and Happineſs dwells with her. He is a 
Squanderer of Wealth, as well as of Health, Peace, 
and Reputation ; and by the Guilt of Youth, lays 
up Poverty tor Age; of which I am now to ſpeak. 


4 E is infeſted with Suſpicion, Exceſs of Cau- 
tion, Diſaffedion, Puſilanimity, Illiberality, Yueru- 
louſneſs, Immodeſiy, Garrulity, Want of Compaſſion, 


ſolid Hatred, Moro/eneſs, inordinate Self-Love, ex- 


tream Covetouſneſs, and Diftempers. 


AN old Man is ſuſpicious, becauſe incredulous ; 
and incredulous, becauſe experienced. For the 
Knowledge, and Diſiruſt of Mankind are inſeparable. 
Now he that lives in perpetual Suſpicion, lives the 
Life of a Centinel, of a Centinel never relieved; 
whoſe Buſineſs it is to locł out for, and expe? an 
Enemy, Which is an Evil not very far ſhort. of 


periſbing by him. | | 


'ALLIE D to Suſpicion is Exceſs of Caution: 


Wiſdom, Coldneſs of Temperature, and ſometimes 


Ill-nature, are mixed in this. I ſhall chuſe one In- 
ſtance that includes them all: In Points of Specula- 
tion he rarely affirms, or denies any Thing poſitive- 
Iy, though He is beſt able to do it: He knows no- 
thing, but is of ſuch an Opinion on moſt Occaſions; 
by which, one Thing he means, is, to call * 
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A True Eſtimate of Human Life. 15 
Men Fools, (who delight in a more ſanguine Stile) 
and thus, artfully, to gratify his Diſaffection to them. 


H E is all Di/afe#ion I ſpeak in general. He 
loves no body, becauſe formerly, very probably, 
his good Inclinations have been abuſed; beſides, 
the Affections as naturally contract in the Evening 
of Life, as Flowers at the Departure of the Sun. 
Now he that loves none, enjoys none; nor is loved, 
or enjoyed by any. . a 


HE is Pu/lanimous, from decay of Spirits, and 
the Blows of Fortune. Now Puſilanimity is the 
Want of Hope, and Hope is the Cordial of Life. 


_HE is NQuerulous, which is the Voice of Puſila - 
nimity; and an infallible Source of Contempt. 


HE is liberal, as knowing how hard it is to gain, 
and how eaſy to /o/#; as likewiſe, from a growing 
Paſſion for the Security of To-morrow ; whereas Jo- 
Day is the Miſtreſs of Youth. Now IIliberality is 
the Source of Hatred, as Generoſity is of Love. 


H E is Immodeſt, I mean hardened to the Eye, 
and unaffected with the Opinion of others, beeauſe 
he diſeſteems them; and diſeſteems them, becauſe 
he knows them; and Praiſe, and Diſpraiſe we diſ- 
elteem, when we diſeſteem Thoſe from whom they 
come, Now this Immodeſty is a Source both of Ha- 

tred and Contempt. Beſides, Virtue is always en- 
feebled by a Neglect of Praiſe, which is a Food of it. 


H E is Talkative, becauſe his largeſt Scenes lies 
backward; and his Talk on the paſt, is always a Cen- 
ſure on the pręſent Now he that cenſures, is diſplea- 
Jad. Beſides, this Talkativeneſs is diſguſting on twp. 
Accounts: Furſt, as he is generally his own Theme) 

„ D Secondly , | 
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18 A True Eftiniate of Human Life. 
Secondly, as it runs counter to the Fire, and Activi- 


ty of younger Men, to whom he ſpeaks. 


HIS Compaſſion is /light, from his Familiarity 
with Misfortunes ; and his Hatred is ſolid, more apt 
to vent it ſelf in Deeds than Words, from the Matu- 
rity of his Wiſdom, which loves Things ectual, 
and to the Purpoſe. His former Qualities put him 
in a State of War with Mankind: © This, in a State 


- 


of War that gives no Quarter, - 


H E is Moro, and an inordinate Lover of himſelf. 
The Erſt, becauſe he envies the Pleaſures which he 
can't partake, There is no ſuch Thing, at leaſt, in 
our Climate, as a gay old Man; A Fly in Winter is 
for Nations nearer the San. He is the Second, be- 
cauſe Men riſe in Fondneſs for Things, in Propor- 
tion to their Hazard of loſing them; and his Life 
is on the Departure. Hence abſurdly his Paſſion 
for it increaſes, as its Value fails. Now from all that 
TS IS 


HAS extream Covetouſueſ is accounted for. Mo- 
ney has to excellent Qualities for him: Firſt, it will 
do that for him, which no one will, willingly, do: 
It will keep him Company, as it always does; it will 

flatter him; it will go on his Errands; it will pro- 
cure him Smiles, and Bows, and all the Out ide of 
Affection, and Reſpect.” Seconaly, as it is a Thing 
inanimate, it can give no Offence. But not to ag- 
gravate this Matter, (which it little needs!) grant- 
ing, that as Nouth is the Reign of vehement Deſire, 
and vehement Deſire, is a Diſeaſe, a Fever, a Pain; ſo 
Age, indeed, brings on a Serenity; Experience makes 
us able Pilots in the Waves of Fortune, and Vigour 
impaired no longer ſcorches us with the Violence of 
Deſire; Granting, that the Mind gains that Strength 
which the Body loſes, and intellectual — 
3 a a 1 TCD 
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then in their full Force; W _ ir 81 de confeſs 
ſed are 283 


.DISTE MS E RS too; and what Comfort is 
there;i in an Hoſpital, or a Korm? In Youth what Diſ- 
appointments of our own making? In Ae what Dif- 
appointments, from the Natutt of Things? It is long 

before we arrive at a right Conduct, and by that at 
a true Reliſh, and good Husbandry of Life; and * 
when we are arrived at it, as much as Maiſaom gives, 
Time withdraw; Objects begin to flatter, and Ap- 
petites to fail. Human Life has then its Morning 
and Evening; but the Evening and Morning. are one 
Day; a Day of Sarrows! different indeed in Sort, 
but i * Eſſence, the ſame. And this is the Reaſon 
why Men always unhappy, are always ex ecting | 
Happineſs, For had on b Change of Seen ex- 

erience one after another; we ſhould ſooner be con- 

vinced of the Vanity of our Expectations: Whereas 
we, now, are — d with — pe; which, for Plea- 
ſure, gives us Change of Pain: ; we are ' wretched, 
and deteivsd, which increaſes Gur Wretchedneſs ; : 
far every Sorrow reccives a new 2 from our 
Kare . the contrary. | 


i . D L Y, Conſiders our WY | If we let 
. looſe our Wiſhes at Things above our Deſert, how 
| rarely we ſucceed? - Or if we ſucceed; ' how are we 
; pained with the Fears of expoſing our Inſufficiency ? ? 
How ſhall we make good the Promiſe our Fortune 
has made to the World? We mult live in perpetu- 
al, Nene be for ever ſweating under a Mask 
of Form and Artifice, which, in ſpite of all our Care, 
the Wiſe will ſee through; and, at their Mercy we 
lic, for the precarious Character we preſerve; And 
how ridiculous a Sight it is, to ſee a Man embar- 
raſſed by ood Fortune, and ſtruggling with his own. 
Succeſs ! To take up More Money than our Eftate ) 
can anſwer, in Time, is certain Ruin To take up 
„ more 
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4 True Eftimate of Human Life. 
more Reputation than our Merit can anſwer, in 
'Time, is as certgin Shame. 


LF: our Fortune, on the A hand, falls below 


our Deſert, how carcleſs are iwe of exerting thoſe 


Capacities we are really 22 of, and of levying 
that Advantage, and tation "which i is due to 
them? Our — is our Puniſhment'; and 
the Conſeiouſneſs of our Worth is at once our Pride, 
and our Aliction- How, unpromiſing a Scene is 
that for Happineſs, where our "Merit increaſes the 
N a of our ns 3 | 
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may indeed ſucceed; but our Succeſs will ſoon grow 


inſipid, nay, painful, when we! fee: (as ſoon we 


hall!) our Inferiors in Merit get the Start of us in 


Place, and Fortunes when we find our Wiſdom, 
and, Modeſty leſs advantageous, than — nl 
and een of other Men. tts 


* 


1 F we ſtand pF" ory ad Taidigendane, it is a 


| proud, but a ſolitary, and uncomfortable Domini- 


on; unreſreſhed with Hope, which is the Life of 
Lite itſelf. If we have our Attachments, and lean 
againſt our Superiors, it is often à ſhining. Servi- 
tude; a promiſing Anxiety, that excites indeed our 


Spirits, but torments them too, during the 8 


pence; arid as often deceiyes, as ſatisfies; in the End. 
Which has moſt Happineſs? a ſervile Hope, or a 
hopeleſs. Independency? He that has Many Hopes, 
has many Pothbilities of Dee. p He that” 
has OY has few Occations of ar ag 


1 F we converſe with our Tuferiovs, or „aal. on- 
ly, we ſacrifice the Advancement of our Fortune, to 
preſent Eaſe and Complacency; If with our Superi- 
ons, we inſome Meaſure ſacrifice our: Eaſe,and Com- 
Niesen, to our Fortune; our Caution muſt be al- 

TG) : ways 
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Tue Eſtimate of "Human Life. 21 
ways awake, our Abilities always on the Stretch; 
and Converſation, which was deſigned to recreate, 


MORE OV ER, it is Eæpettation from Supe- 
riors that is apt to give a 2 and unreaſonable 
Awe of them; an Awe due rather to God, than 
Man. It is That which annoys our Breaſts with 
e animous Doubts, and Fears; That makes the 

ittle Heart play its ſervile Paſſions in all their Force, 
at a Smile, or a Frown; which He that does nor 
expect, is free from himſelf and in others, moſt. 
juſtly contemns. The moſt deſpicable Weakneſs 
any one Man can be guilty of, is an undue Fear of 
another, which Expe#ation is apt to ſubject him to. 


"OBSCURTT FVhas its obvious Diſadvantages; 
and a Great Name is the Mark of Envy, and Re- 
proach: Or if Reproach ſpare it, it muſt be Nurtu- 
red, or Loſt. Tie itſelf will work Decay in Glory, 
as in other Things; unleſs it be kept in Repair at the 
Expence of returning Pains, and a Succeſſion of De- 
ſerts: And if preſerved, it has its moral Evils; Fame 
from Letters makes a Man unſbeiable, and overbear- 
ing; Fame from political Wiſdom, deſigning; and 
Fame from Arms, incorrect of Life. It has like wiſe 
its natural Evils. For ſince Fame is the general Miſ- 
treſs of Mankind, he that enjoys it has almoſt as ma- 
ny Rivals as Men, and often as many Foes, as Rivals. 


ONE Man aims at making his Happineſs by 

Philoſophy, another by Fortune. The Firſt is ſtem- 
ming the Stream of the World, and his own Na- 
ture, with endleſs Labour; the Second is carried 
away by that Stream, with endleſs Hazard, and e- 
very wave is Maſter of his Peace. | 


5 ONE follows Fancy, and by that Time the Thing 
fancicd is attained, his Fancy for it is fled. Another 
IL En | follows 
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follows Cuſtom, and is faſhionably pleaſed in Contra« - 
diction to his own Heart. Seeming to be happy, 


is his Happineſs; now ſeeming Happineſs implies 
the Want of it. A Third follows Reaſon; and 
Reaſon. puts us out of Humour with almoſt every 


© $6; Þ et * 
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Ii Men have no Purſuits they are a Burthen to 
themſelves; if they have, Diſappointments are a 
Greater. What Diſappointments interrupt the moſt 
ſucceſsful Prgſecntions ? And what is worle, Poſſe/= 


fon is the greateſt amen o all; it deſtroys 


the very Phantom of ineſs, our pleaſing Er- 
ror, our ſweet Flatterer, Hope, which: before we 
enjoyed. The Man of Succeſs, and of the higheſt. 
Advancement, firſt indeed laughs at others; but 

ſoon he revenges them by laughing at 1 . * , "I 
wongers. how, he could be ſo paſſionately fond of 

what ſo little deſerved his Fondneſs: He is grieved, 
he is farprized, he is angry, that the Abſence of 
thoſe. Thiogs was ahle to give him ſo much Pain, the 
Preſence. of which can afford ſo little Enjoyment. 
But he uſually keeps the Secret, in poor Hopes of 
that Enjoyment from the iniſtaken Envy of others; 
which the Things envied cannot give him; and takes 
a malicious Pleaſure in ſecing his unwarned Follows! 
ers deceived, as well as himſelf. There is ever a 
certain Languor attending the Fulneſs of Proſperi- 


ty: When the Heart has no more to wiſh, it yawns 


over its Poſſeſſion ; and the Energy of the Soul goes 
out, like a Flame that has no more to devour; or, 
like a Storm, loſes its Force for want of Oppoſition. 


Wbo is ſo wretched as the Man that is overwkelm'd 


with a Multitude of Affairs? He that is relieved 
from them, and has none at all. But granting Supe- 


riority of Fortune ſhould give ſome Superiority of 


Happineſs, let it be remarked, that he who increaſes 
the Endearments of Life, increaſes, at the ſame 
Time, the Terrors of Death. Which "yy 12 
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T HE Foarth Conſideration, that of our Rela» 
tions in Life: A Wife, a Child, dear to us as our 
own Boſoms in which they lie, what Cowards do 
they make us? What are their Endearments, their 
Sofineſs, their Charms, but new Terrots in the 
Frown, and new Shafts in the Quiver of Misfortune, 
and Death? There is ſomething truly formidable 
in having ſuch tender Bleſſings as theſe; and every 
wiſe, and feeling Heart, while it is tranſported at 
the Thoughts of them, muſt trembie to. 


BUT all Relations are not pained through Ten- 
derneſs of Affection. While the Father is ſolici- 
tous for the Welfare of his Son, how ſolicitous and 
impatient is the Son (very often) for the Death of 
that very Father? What are Alliances of Blood, 
but Titles for Expectation? And what are Titles 
for Expectation, but Expoſures to Diſappointment, 
and Aggravations of its Smart? All That ſeeming 
- Family-cndearment, Comfort, and Complacency, 
which we figure to our ſelves at a Diſtance, what 
18 it, (too often !) but mutual Attacks on the Peace, 
Plots on the Riches, Hopes from the Sickneſs, and 
Joy from the Deaths of each other ? ; 2 


F H E Servant envies his Maſter, and ſometimes 
the Maſter his Servant, and perhaps with more Ju- 
ſtice; but juſtly, neither. For if we well knew 
how little others enjoy, it would reſcue the World 
from one Sin, there would be no ſuch Thing as En- 
wy upon Earth; Envy, which is a double Folly ; 

olly, as it is a Sin, and Folly as it is a Miſtake ; 
for it reſults from the Suppoſition of that which is 
not, the ſuperior Happineſs of others; which is 
not, I mean, in that Degree we conceive of it; 
and we envy That which we conceive. 


FIFTH L Y, As to Conftitutions, and Tempers : 
In Health, what Temptation? In Sickneſs, 8 
| TO ain? 


— 


patient, Improvident, Mary, 
 Courteous, Arrogant, Suſpicious, Refining, Reſerved, 


. e Boner omen Lie 


Pain? The Miſery of many is wrap'd up in their ve- 
ry Veins, how then ſhall they fly from it ? How ma- 


ny inherit, how many create, how many purchaſe Di- 


fſtempers? Earthquake, Storm, War, ſweep not half 
ſo many, as Diſeaſes which we knowingly, contract 


by Carcleſneſs, and Exceſs. Women, as they are leſs 


Jabje&t to Pains of Mind, are more ſubject to Pains 
of the Body than Men, to ballance that Account. 


H E that is infirm, dies daily, and loſes all the 
Pleaſure of Life : He that knows no Infirmitics, ob- 
ſerves not the Lapſe of Time, grows old unawares, 
and is e de, for Death: But ſuppoſe a Man 
Has Health, and Wiſdom too, how many find in 
their Tempers an Encmy to Peace ? 7 


W Tempers are, as I take it, leſter Pa Tons, 
or, various fainter Shades, or Blendings of 'Thoſe 
'ftrong Colours on the Soul of Man. The Gloomy, 


Pezviſh, Sanguine, Phlegmatick, Good-natured, Im- 
Haughty, Remitting, 


Hale, Fearleſs, Timid, Modeſt, Proud, Delicate, 


and Iaſenſible Temper, have all their peculiar Eyils. 


A gloomy Temper ſurveys every Thing in the 
worſt Light, and can diſcover no Bleſſings. 


6 pee viſb Temper quarrels with the Bleſſings it 
diſcovers, with its Friends, itſelf; and defeats the 


Labour of Providence for its Satisfaction. 


THE Sanguine overſhoots; the Phlegmatick de- 


ſponds; the Mila tempts Infults ; the Cholerick is 
its own Tormentor. 


IF a Man is Ceod- natured, his Friends devour 
him; if not, his Focs. X 


THE 
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PHE Impatient feels as much Uneaſineſs from | 
the (lo Approach of Pleaſure, as Others from the 
Deſpair of it. " * 


T O the Thoughtleſs and Inprovident, the Sur- 


prize of every Diſappointment doubles its Pain. 


TO the Wary, and Foreboding, the conſtant Ex- 
pectation of Calamity, is a Calamity itſelf. 


IF a Man is Haug biy, and too tender of his 


Honour, he gives the Power of hurting him to e- 
very Wretch that can ſhew Diſreſpect: And who 
cannot? If He is remiſs, and negligent of Reſpect, 
Men will-withhold real Services, becauſe their Cere- 
monini was not ſufficiently welcome; He loſes the 
Subſtance, becauſe he will ot catch at the Shadow. 
But Forms are more than Shadows, they are the 
Robe, and Defence of Realities, which will ever 


run ſome Hazard, when we throw them off. 


THE very Courteons leſſen their Favours by 
giving them the Appearance of a Debt, thro? their 
irequent. Profeſſions of Kindneſs; The Favours of 


an arrogant Man are received unthankfully; becauſe, 


thro* too great a Conſciouſneſs of them, he is his 
own Pay-Mafter. And yet he who does not ſome- 
times aſſert his own Merit, will ſoon have painful 
Suſpieions that the Former is in the Right. 

T HE. Suſpicious, in ſome meaſare, juſtify thoſe 
Injuries, they expe. A Perſon of ſmall Merit is 
anxiquſly jealous of Imputations on his Honour, be- 
cauſe he knows his Title is weak; one of great Me- 
nit turbidly' reſents them, becauſe he knows his 
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THE Refining Temper is expreſly a Maker of 
Evils: Not to be obliged by Superiors, it conſtrues 
an Injury; to be obliged by Interiors, an Affront. 
To have its Wants relieved, it conſtrues an Affec- 
tation of Superiority in its Benefactor; not to have 
them relieved, a Contempt. It can work Wonders 
to its own Diſadvantage, and make a Look, or 
Geſture, it diſapproves, a ſerious Misfortune, 


RESERVE may procure Reſpect, but it gives 
a Diſpoſition to Hatred; becauſe that Reſpect is in- 
voluntary, and as it were, extorted; and we hate e- 
very Thing that invades the Freedom of our Choice. 


AFFABTILTITY procures Good-will, but 
may give a Diſpoſition to Contempt; becauſe it gives 
us cheaply that which we deſire, and the Difficulty 
of the Attainment enhances the Value of Things. 


A Fearleſs Temper impairs our Caution, and 
makes us 1 our utmoſt Strength; 
A Timid, gives our Underſtanding the ſtrongeſt Ar- 
guments for exerting our Strength, but at the ſame 
Time enfeebles the Heart in the Execution of what 
appears ſo reafonable, | 


A \Native Modeſiy in Men may conciliate Love 

from the Many, but forbids Eſteem from the Wiſe - 
Becaufe wich them no Act has Merit, but what has 
Choice; and theſe cby/2 not Modeſty by their Rea- 
fon, but fer it from their Conſtitutious. 


PRO UD Men are apt to be injurious, be- 
cauſe it is a Mark ot Superiority: They ſtrike 
more through Vanity, than Malice; but then, as 
it is a Mark, it is a Mutilation of Superiority too; 
For it throws down our Reſpect for them, which 
is a conſiderable Support of it. 


T OO 
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T O O great a Senſibility creates Pain, where by 
Nature it is not; too little perceives not Bleſſings 
where 3 And there is a too great Senſibili- 
2 from Fortune, as well as Temper: Rank gives 
ſome Perſons ſuch a Delicacy, that they have a Set 
of Inquietudes entirely their own, the Prerogative 
of their high Station, to which their Inferiors muſt 
not preſume to pretend. If Humour, and Paſſion 
are indulged, how domincering are they? If deni- 
ed, how rebellious? which leads me to 


EY | +-Mþ 
TH E Sixth and laſt Conſideration, the Paſſions 
of Men, 


AN Account of the Paſſions is properly a Hiſ- 
tory of the Alive Part of the Soul, as an Account 
of the Underflanding is of the Contemplative, They 
may be conſider'd as ſo many Standard-Bearers, 
round each of which many Miſchiefs are rang'd in 
array againſt us, and lay waſte the Tranquility of 
Human Life. They have by others been confider'd 
Phyſically, as they conſtitute Part of our Nature ; 
Morally, as they influence Virtue and Vice; and 
Rheorically, with regard to Compoſition ; But I 
do not know that they have been conſider'd in a 

' Syſtem, or with any Accuracy, as the Pains, and 
Promoters of the Pains of Life. In this View I ſhall 
ſpeak of them, with as much Light, and Diſtincti- 
on, as I can. It is the Paſſions that give the perpe- 
tual Motion to Human Life, that roll us from Place 

to Place, from Object to Object, nor will the Grave 
it ſelf afford them Reſt. | 


. FIRST, Anger. It is elegantly ſaid, the King's 
: Anger is as a roaring Lyon. Which Deſcription of 
s it is confin'd to Kings, only as to its efficacy; it is 
; as ſirong, though not as ſucce/sfn] in other Men. By 
n a King it is let looſe into the large Field of Power, in 
| "= 4 others 
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others it bites the Bars that confine it, and, in both 
it laſhes. it felt. _ This ſhows it to be a Pain ; and 
it like wiſe proceeds from Pain; for no one is an- 
gry, but who has, or fancies he has received an In- 
jury in himſelf, or His; for which he is, firſt, grie v- 
ed. So that Anger may be called the Daughter of 
- Sorrow, and the Mother of Revenge, which often 
has faral Conſequences. Thus this Wen has ba, 
preſent, and JOFUTE Pains belooging f co it. 


ANG ER is ſrequent; ſor among etre i it 

is the natural Habit of the Mind; 3 and where are 
ot Enemies? Among Friends, it is unnaturul, and 

abdre, when it happens, more tormenting. 


AS Pride is predominavt in Man, the principal 
Cauſe of Anger is Diſreſpect; the Queſtion therefore 
is, if the angry Man acts not againſt his own ſupream 
Purpoſe: If Anger is impotent, That is a Blow di- 


rectly on his Pride ; if it ſucceeds by uaworthy = 


Means, That is a Blow on his general Character. 
Anger therefore is not only an Evil it ſelf, proceed- 
ing from, and leading to Evil, but, often, to the very 
Evil it would moſt avoid. l falls on its own Sword. 


T WO Sorts of Men. are moſt ſubjeck t to this Paſ- 
ſion; Men of Felicity, and Men of lidiun. One 
becauſe their Expe&ations are high, the other becauſe 
their Laeaſingſſes are many. The Firſt make their Su- 
pexiority their Anxiety, counterballancing by their 
own Reſentment, the Favours of Nature and For- 
tune; the Second inflame the Severities of em both. 


- ALLY'D to Anger is Hatred, which 7 is a laſt- 
ing Anger; now Hatred is always accompanied 
with Diſguſt, and at is Pain. 8 


ALLY'D to Hatred are Comempt, and Abbor- 


rence; Contempt i is Hatred without Fear, but it is 
| Hatred 
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Hatred, and therefore Pain. Abhorrence is lar 


with Fear, and therefore 1 its Pain is double. e 


g INVECTIVE indeed cafes the Hege as 


Diſcharge the Stomach, but it alſo proves. it very 
A 


1 DO not deny that there is ſuch a Thing a 282 na- 
Kriss Pleaſure; but J affirm it is a Pleaſure like that 
of violent ſcratching, or ſtriking ourſelves in fome 
Diſpoſitions; it ſuppoſes a Diſtemper, and leaves a 
Wound, both in Our Reputation, and our Peace. 


ANGER has under i its e nnd, 4 
fait Ruin, and Death. 7 | 


-SECONDLY, bee By Lan I mcan not 
the Deſire of what is U/eful, or Honeſt, but more 
particularly of what is legſunt. With P Hugs 
bers it includes the tuo Former, with the World it 
is often limited to the Laſt. | It implics Diſcontent, 
that is Pain; for he that deſires,” is diffatiafy d 


with his cſent Condition, be it what it will. | 


And the Pain is in Proportion 1 to the Deſire. | 


O ſay the leaſt to the Diſadvantage of chis Paſ- 
fion. 171 is tting your Peace in the Power of a= 
vor ber, which is rarely ſaſe even in your 0Wn- 


TH ER E are Two Things, I think, ak to 
this Paſſion, and what makes them more remarka- 
ble, is, they ſeem ſomewhat inconſiſtent, Ons is our 
Deſire of it; the Other is a Condition that makes 
it very Undeſirable. As to the Firſt; we don't ſeck, 

nay, we avoid Occafions of Auger, Hatred, Far, 
Same, or Envy, but we ſeck Occaſions of Love. 
As to the S Love is all the Paſſions in oye - It 
is Ang er that it cannot, Shame that it does not, Fear 


chat it Ha not enjoy its Obj et; It is Euvy of, and 
% joy ) Hatred 
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Hatred to, thoſe that poſſibly may. For Envy, 
Hatred, and Suſpicion form Love's conſtant Compa-' 
nion, Jealouſy; which therefore ſtings deeper than 
either of them, becauſe it is 44. Now as many Paſ- 
ſions 'as Love has, ſo many Pains. Be it therefore 
a Maxim, He that was never Pain d, never Low'd. 


8 3 

B UT tho' this Paſſion has Pains, leads it not 
to Pleaſures? It may tail of them, and then it is 
Deſpair, which is moſt terrible; if it attains them, 
they may not be lafting ; For moſt Pleaſures, like 


Flowers, when gather d, die. 


LO E has under its Banner, Watching, Sick- 
neſs, Abaſement, Adulation, Perjury, Fealouſy; and 
ſometimes it lifts Angers moſt dreadtul Followers; 
the only difference is, there, they are ſtanding 
Troops, here, caſual Recruits; there, they are Vo- 

Jumeers, here, they are Preſſed occaſionally into the 
Service; for they do not naturally belong to Love. 


"THIRDLY, Far. This is a moſt diſmal Paſ- 
ſion; a Mind haunted with Fear is a hideous Night- 
Piece of Storm, Precipice, Ruins, Tombs, and Ap» 
_— It is not content with the Compaſs of 
Nature, as if too ſcanty for Evil, but creates new 
Worlds for Calamity; Things that are not. But 
very timorous Natures only ſuffer to this Degree; and 
it is well they do not; For ſuch à Fear alone is ca- 
pable of taking in an ample Vengeance of an incens d 
God. Infomuch that ſome have thought that Hell 
conſiſted in the ſevere Extremity of this Paſſion only. 


ALL, that Fear, have proportionable Pain. 
It is an Anticipation of Evil; and has under its 
Banner, Confuſion, Supplication, Servility, Amaze= 
ment, and Self=Deſertien particularly. 


FOR 


1 
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_ FORT think it a Peculiarity of Fear that it de- 
feats its own Purpoſe more than any of the Paſſions, 
Anger ſtrikes, and if unſucceſsfully, it only loſes a 
Blow ; Love purſues, and if unſucceſsfully, it only 
loſes a Purſuit; Fear makes us fly, but makes us 
ſtumble too, and the more precipitate our Flight, 
the farther are we from an Eſcape. Hence ſays the 
Holy Scripture, It betrays the Succours of Reaſon, 
meaning, that it betrays it more than any other 


Paſſion, for all betray it in ſome Degree. 


FEARS are the Shields of Life; but if they are 
too many, they are an Oppreſſion, and like the 
Maid at the Capitol, we periſh under them. 


FEARS we have many, but there is but one 
that came from Heaven, (as the Romans fabled of 
their Ancile,) which is the Fear of God; All the 

reſt are falſe and this ſevenfold Shield will fave us 

from them: A Falling World can not affright 

Him, whom that Shield has under its Protection. 


 FOURTHLY, There is alſo Fa//e Shame; 
When, thro” an Affectation of the Eſteem of bad 
Men, we are aſhamed of what God approves; or if 
aſhamed of what is truly ſhameful, when, we are 
aſhamed with Regard to Men, not God. 'The 
Firft is Blaſphemy in thought; or ſuch a Thought, 
as if expreis'd in Words, would be Blaſphemous. 
The Second is Sacriledge, giving God's Due to Man, 
This is a Shame to be aſhamed of; and contrary to 
the Apoſtle's Repentance not to be repented of, for 
Shame is a Repentance, or ſomething very like it. 


SHAME is a Senſe of Eſtimation impaired, and 
ol our ſinking in the Opinion of Men; I wiſh I could 
add of God too; for Men are not aſhamed of Injuf= 
tice, or Prophanene/3, at the ſame Time that _ 
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bluſh for an Omiſſion in Fuſbion, or Complai ifance < 
- Nay, I wiſh they are not often Proud of the For- 
mer; now Pride is Shame's Reverſe. As ſhining in 
the Opinion of others is the ſupream Aim of almoſt 
all Men, Sbame muſt be excceding Painful, as it 
implies the Loſs, or Diminution of their greateſt 
fancied Good. Beſides, every Man, while he is 4. 
amed wiſhes his Condition altered, Which r no 6 Men 
does that is N under it. 5 <P 


8H M E has under its e Sf Gindennss 
tits, Pufi lanimity, Regret, ing, Conſt io on of F ace. 


WHICH Laft puts me in Mind a bet I 
take to be Peculiatities of this Paſſion. Which are 
Three. Firſt, Other Paſſions fly 70 Men for Re- 
dreſs of their Grievances, This flies from them: 

"Anger flies to ſtrike, Love to embrace, Fear. for 
Shelter; But Shame flies from all Men, and makes 
an Eye as ſharp as a Sword. Shame's bad Eſtate 
is ſeen in this, that its Hope, and Felicity runs fo 
low, as to make Nijzh?, and Oblivion, which are the 
Terror of others, a Wiſh, a Joy; Fallere & Effu- 
gere eft Triumphus. So that it robs Man of one of 
his moſt Eſſential good Ws, that of his * ; 
2 a ſociable Creature. 


SECO N DL V, Shame * a more infallible 
Mark fixed on it by Nature, than any of the Reſt, 
I mean Bluſhes. Ot which I take the Reaſon to be, 
that this Paſſion neceſſarily ſuppoſes Guilt. Which 
is not the Caſe of any 5 the Paſſions beſide, FEOF 
Enyy, which is generally marked with Palengſs, as 

Shame with the Contrary, Shame, I ſay, neceſſa- 
rily 724 Guilt. For none are aſhamed but on 
one of theſe Three Accounts. Firſt, Becauſe they 
are dire#ly Guilty. Secondly, Becauſe they any 
ſome Merit they ought to have. Thirdly, Becauſe 


Ke they luſter Wale e Now the Want 81 proper 


Mierit 
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As 
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Merit proceeds generally from Omifions; ſuffering ' 
Indignities, from Sath, or Cowardice; and all theſe 
are Nene, But Men are ſometimes aſhamed of 
Nirtue. True; but, then they conſider that Virtue 
as a Fault, in the Eyes of Thaſe before whom they 
are aſham d of it: Beſides, then, it does not only 
ſuppoſe, but is Guilt. e 4 


THIRDLY , Laing. This is the Falſe Cover 
of Falſe Shame; for true or proper Shame has Re- 


5 gf} God, and who dares, who can lye to Him? 


For we cannot lye to any Purpoſc, but to fallible 
Beings. Now as fa//e Shame is lying eternally, tho” 
the Perſon ſubject to it is aſham'd without Reaſon 
at firſt, he is ſare to have ample Reaſon for Shame 
in the Eud; aud conſequently he will be Pained 
without juſt Cauſe, and with it, too. 1 


F IF THL V, Envy. Tei the moſt De. 


formed, and moſt Deteftable of all the Paſſions. A 


good Man may be Angry, or Hamed, may Leut, 


or Fear; but a goed Man can, not Exvy. For all 
other Paſſions ſeek Good, but Envy Evil. All e- 
ther Paſſions propoſe Aduantages to themſelves z 


Envy ſeeks the Detriment of Others. They there- 


fore are Human. This is Diabolical. Anger ſecks 
Vengeance for an Injury; an Injury in Fortune, or 
Perſon, or Honour; but Envy pretends no Inju- 
ries, and yet has an Appetite for Vengeance: Love 
ſecks the Poſſeſſion of Good, Fear the flight of Evil, 
but Envy neither; All her good is the Diſadyan- 
tage of Another. Hence it is moſt Deteſtable; and 
becauſe moſt Deteſtable, therefore, Secondly, 


MOST Deformed.. For it is the moſt Deteſa- 
ble, becauſe the leaſt Natural; or what is leaſt Na- 
tural works in us the, moſt diſadvantageous, and de- 
forming Effects. We muſt be ſometimes 4ygry, we 
muſt Love, and Fear, and be Abamed by the Ne- 
ceſſity of our Nature, and there are juſt Occaſions 


for 
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for them all. But no Neceſſity of our Nature, ob- 
liges us to Envy, nor is there any juſt Occaſion for 
it. For all Men are unhappy, only we know not 
- where their Uneaſineſs lies; therefore there is no 
Natural Occaſion for Envy; and that there ſhould 
be a Moral one, is a Contradiction; for the happi- 
er Others are, the more we ſhould rejoice. As there- 
fore neither our Nature, nor Reaſon requires Envy, 
it is properly Unnatural, and becauſe Unnatural, 
it. works ſuch terrible Effects in us. How Pale, 
Keen, Inhuman, and Emaciated is its Look, if the 
undeſerved Indulgence of Conftitution gets not the 
better of thoſe Effects? Now all theſe are Demor.- 

ſtrat ions of its extream Pain. ET, 


MEN of Imagination therefore have been fond 
of this Subject, as Painters, Poets, Hiſtorians, for 
the Imagination delights in Extreams; and nothing 
is more terrible than their Deſcriptions of it, but 
the Thing it ſelf. Ac bearſul Heart dogs good like. 
.& Medicine, but Envy corrodes like a Poiſon ; It is 
Mo ſharp, - that it cuts the Body which ſheaths it. 
lay it is thought by ſome, actually to ſend forth 
its Virulence; to fit viſible in the Eyes, and wound 
itz Object. Of this Opinion ſeems our greateſt Eu- 
gli Philoſopher, who aſſigns Phyſical Reaſons why 
Perſons in Foy, and Triumph, are more liable to re- 
ceive this Venom than Others. What a Wretch 
muſt the Quiver of ſuch Arrows be? Such is the 
Pain of Envy, that it made the two greateſt, and 
braveſt Men that ever lived, Weep; It made them 
:thed Tears, but not of Compaſſion, though over 
the Monuments of the Dead. - 


COMPASSION is grieved at Others Evil, 
Ey at Others Good. Indignation is grieved that 
the Unworthy proſper, Envy that the Meritorious 
5 alſo. Emulation is grieved at its own Wants, 
- Envy at the Enjoyments of Others. Nay it ner 
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pally maligns 'Thoſe who deſerve: the greateſt 
Praiſe, { viz. } New Men, the Makers of their own 
Fame, and Fortune. For riſing Glory. occafions 
the greateſt: wa” as kindling Fires, the/greateſt 
Smoak. 795 In a 


Pleaſures from all the Felicities that happen to 


Mankind. Nor is it only Painful, but Ignominious. 


Ihe moſt Imperfect, and Puſilahimous are mbit ſub- 
ject to it; The Hrſt, becauſe their Field for Efivy 
is largeſt; The Second, becauſe, through Miſtake, 
what is Little appears Great to them; and, there 
fore, as the proper Object of Envy. 5 SOtr * 62.407] 


IT'S Peculiaritics J take to be, firſt, that it 


| ſeeks not, (as the other Paſſions,) Good, but Evil. 
Secondly, That this is Laſting, the Others ſhort. 
Me are angry, or aſhamed, we love or fear; for a 
Day, or Year; but we Envy for Life; and I look 
on it to be the moſt Univerſal Source of Unhapþps 
neſs on Earth. CID A 


? 


Treachery, Cabal, with the Meagerneſi of Famine, 
Venom of Peſtilence, and Rage of Mar. 


NO are the Good, and Pleaſurable Paſſions 


without their. Inconveniencies, and Inquierudes; 


which is a Subject bitherto, I believe, unhandled:; 
Compaſſion,” Indignation, Emulation, Hope, way and 
Fay it ſelf, if fairly examined, will prove this true, 
without any Refinement, or Affectation of Novelty 
in the Attempt. TIO TO NTT ORE EGF TIO 


FIRST, Compaſſion, while is has others Miſery 
in its Eye, it has its own in its Appreben/ion; and 18 
{truck with a quick Senſe of the 0>#0xioa5s Condition 
of Human Nature. Hence is it evident, chat Fear» 
1 | F 2 and. 


ord, it is the Reverſe of Charityy 
and as that is the ſupream Source of Plegſite, "fo 
this of Pain. This gathers Pain, as that gathers 


IT has under its Banner, Hatred, Calumny, 


* 
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and Sorrow, are included in it; and can * be 
1 and Sorrow without Pain 7 


THOUGHT know it is aer; 7 venture 
to aſſim; That our Compaſſion for Others, i is ACCOM= 
panied with a Concern for our ſelves. And 1 am 
© perſuaded of this, from confidering the Perfons who 
Are oft, and ho are Jeaft inclined to Compaſſion, 


7 HE leaſt 1 ace are the moſt Confirmed j in, 
or the niet Loft to Happineſs. The Fr/t are not 
..+* Compaſſionate, becauſe moſt ſerurs; the Second, 
beeauſe they have felt the worf. Little felf-concern 
being moved by the miſerable Object in theſe — 
„ Compal on is moved by * o. 


＋ HE. mofl 1 ir, are the Timid, and 
thoſe who hade Wives, Children, and Relations. The 
Firſt, becauſe they are moſt liable to fear for them- 
ſelves; the _ Warne oy * IO 5 
the largeſt Mark. 


AND all are more compaſſionate 3 their 5 

Equals in Age, Fortune, 02 th, Qualifications, or 
ers, than others; becauſe the Misfortunes of 

uch are a more direct Alarm of Fear for eme le. 


_- SECONDLY, Ind; gnation. This is a juft and 
| noble Paſſion, and none 8 the Noble- Minded fel 
it. It is a generous Zeal for Right, an Heroick, and 
laudable Anger at the Proſperity of Undeſervers. 
2 Anger therefore Foreign to the Unworthy, 
ale, and Profligate, who can conceive no Reſent- 
ment that Men, like themſelves, proſper. This eleva- 
ted Paſſion has ſometimes a ſeverer Pang than. is con- 
ſiſtent with Life. Cato died of it. He thought no 
Man worthy to triumph over Liberty, and Rome. 
And that violent Deportment ſhown at his Death, 
which has, * been n ee to a 
EF Ferocity 
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Ferocity ot Temper, ' was, 1 think, owing to This 
accidental Paffoy, which was the Cuuſe of kis Death; 
This Fever, this noble Inflammation of Mind, this 
Indignation for Cars unjuſt Succeſs. My Conjec- 
ture clears his Character in that Reſpef, and makes 
it more conſiſtent with that Humanity, which he, 
in a peculiar Manner, manifeſted on many occaſions 
in his laudable Liſe, which was worthy our Emu- 
lation, though his Death was deteſtable at the beſt. 


THIRD LY, Emwation is an Exalted; and 
Glorious Paſſion, Parent of moſt Excellencies in Hu- 
man Life. It is enamour'd of all Virtue, and Ac- 
compliſhment ; its generous Fhad is Praiſe ; its fubs 
lime Profeſſion, Tranſccndency ; and the "Life it 
ants after, Immortality. It kindles at all that is 
loſtrious; and as it were, lights its Torch at the 
Sun, Envy ſeeks Others Eyil, Emulation its own 
Good; Emvy repmes at Excellence without Imitg- 
rion; Emulation imitates, and rejoices in it. We 
Enuy often what we cannot arrive at, we Emulate, 
nothing but what we can, or think at leaſt pve gan 
_ attain. Hence the Wang and Magnanimots.are moſt 
inflam'd with Emulation, and Emulatiqn rather of 
Glory, and Virtue, than of the Goods of the Body 
or Fortune, till the World effaces Won goo 


Impreſſions. « He: imitamini, Tays 'T ully, per 
« Deos immortales, bac Ampla ſunt, . hæc Divina, 
« gr Immortalia, hes Fama celebrantur, monumen- 


«?is Annalium mandantur, Pofteritat ö propagantur. 


BUT itho' Emulation is the Purfuit of the mo? 
Amiable Things, and that by Perſons moſt amiable 
too, it cannot Eſcape ; It cannot eſcape in a bad 
World, where Men judge of others by themſclyes, 
being miftaken for Envy, and being Treated accord- 
ingly. For it has, fometimes, ſuch a Degree of Re- 
ſemblance, as to give the Weak Occaſion of Error, 


and the Malicious of Excuſe. Thus it falls _ 
. N f ule 
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Fulnere; not to mention its on natural Pain, which 
is at leaſt as uneaſy to the Soul, as extreme Thirſt 
is to the Body, Hope and Fear 12 the Heart of 

Emulation with Violence; It has Arber its Pale- 
neſs, 94. Tremblings, 8 carry'd in: an Height, 


—Exultantiaque haurit 5 
Gorda Faw: pulſaus, Laudumgue arrec a Cupide, 


FO UR 1H LY, Hope, and Io. Hope feels 
the Fries of: Impatience, which is oſten ſo; vche- 
wently ager, tbat falling from it into the De/pajr 
of its Object 1 is 2 a ſenſible Eaſe to the 
Mind. if moderate ſcarce breoks, thro” the 
Fever, ale of Lig, If If Immoderate, it is a 
ever, 2 Tumult, a Gay Delirium, a a Ae 
which ſigniſies a Man s being beſide, or beyond 
himſelf, and he that is not in poſſcflion of himſelt, 
San but ill be ſaid to be in poſſeſſion. of any ching 
* E in this Caſe, goes beyond its bounds, in- 
1 Ke Encmy's country, and becomes a Pain 


ears abundantly teſtify. Nor has its Tears 
15 but i it is ſometimes "Mort al. 


HENCE ſome, nay moſt Philoſo hers, have 
plac'd our Chief . in Serenity, or Iadolenee, but 
is is a Miſtake. Indolence, or Reſt is inconſiſtent 
with our Nature, and not to be found in Heaven 
it ſelf, but in a Comparative Senſe. On the con- 
trary, our Heaven will conſiſt in a Pleaſing Motion, 
a Delightful Excrtion, a Tranſporting Progrefs to 
all Eternity. Aunihilation is the only Reft for Man. 
What therefore we arc to kim at, I ſhall ſhew j in 
my Second Diſcourſe, 


TO conclude on the "Oh We conſiſt of Soul, 
and Body; the Paſſions are the Wants of the Soul, 
the Appetites may be call'd the Paſſions of the | 

Body. 99 that we are made up of Hants, toys is of 
ains, 


, 
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Pains. Who is almoſt ever free from one Paſſion, or 
another? And as Paſſions are the Pains (from which 
they take their very Lc ſo arc they the Deſtroy- 
ers too, of our Nature. They pain the whole Soul, 
they confound the Memory, make wild the Imagina- 
tion, and hurt the Underſtanding, like Ebriety, which 
they reſemble in their natural, and moral ill Conſe- 
quences. And becauſe they injure the Body alſo, 
B has the Pby/ician, as well as Moraliſt, to 
do with them; and interdicts them to Al thoſe who 
daeſire Length o 1 Nay, they are more terrible 
than that Death which they haſten; for many have 
fled to That from the Torment of them. It ſeems 
AHrangeſt, at firſt Sight, that Fear, of all the Paſſions, 
ſhould put on this Appearance of Courage; but it 
is ſo far from it, in reality, that no Other Paſſion 
ever arriv'd at Suicide, but thro” the Suggeſtion of 
This Trembler, Fear. Men die becauſe they Fear 
Life under its preſent Ils; Whereas True Valour 
meets thoſe Ills, whatever they are, with the ſame 
Reſolution, with which They meet Death. Their 
Cowardice ſhews a pale, feeble Valour, as Darkneſs 
ſhews the Moon; but that Valour is nothing com- 
par d to the true, as the Moan is nothing by Day. 


IF this Account of the Paſſions be juſt, let us 
turn them againſt themſelves; Let us be angry with 
Auger, aſhamed of Shame, afraid of Fear, pity Eu- 
vy, and moderate our Fondneſs for Love. For ſome 
are ſo idle, ridiculous, ſhameleſs, as to court the Paſ- 
ſion itſelf; and at a time too, when they have the 
leaſt Probability of Succeſs. Love, according to the 
| different Objects it embraces, like a Nomen eſpouſed, 
changes its Name, and becomes Voluptuouſneſ5, 
Ambition, Avarice, or Vanity. Thoſe four predomi- 
. nant Impulſes that divide Mankind between them; 
'T hat beat on us, like the Four Winds of Heaven, 
and keep the reſtleſs World in a perpetual Storm. 


UN 
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ON *this (ebttimon'SubjeR Tikull endeavour to 


act directly counter to their own Pürpdſes, and arc 
the Neve of That which they pretend tro. 


FIRST, Phe Vomprnons- Can' this Man be un- 
Buppy, whöſe ſole Aim is Pledſitre ? whoſfe (Sully is 
the Art, whoſe Life is the Chaſe, of Delight? He 
may, he is, nay, he maß be ſo; becauſe his Imagi- 


ation promiſes much more than Sehe is able to pay. 


ence, he is always diſnppointed; but, through Ig- 
morance or Negligence of the Cauſe of it, though al- 
Ways diſappointed; he is always ræpetiing; and repeat- 
ed Experience ſerves only tompbraid, not correct his 
Conduct. And it ma bè ſo; for as every new Scene 
of Voluptuoufficſs'is a neẽ Hi ht to his Underſtand- 


hg, to mew the Infufficiency of thoſe Szenes to his 


"Happineſs ;*fo'is it, alfo, a new Blow to his Under- 
Antiding, and the Rectitude of his Will, and wetk- 


ens his Power of refiſting Them, Hence is he redu- 


ced to th&wretthed State of eternally parſiuing, and 
"eternally cndemning the ſame Things; than which, 
"nothing mbre ſevere could be ĩmpoſed by the great- 
_eft'Pyrant, and greateſt Foc, Pis not in vigorous 
Health, boundleſs Fortune, unreſtrained Liberty, 
or thar Liberty improv'd by Skill, and Experience 
Tito an Art of Debuucbery, to give him Satisfaction, 


"nay, z to give him Inquietude, thought Virtue, 
2#houph*-R e2/0n-did not interpoſe: The Body only 


Would find out the Vanity, the Fædium, the bad 
Effect of Veluptuouſneſs, and bare Tnfin# would 
eptoach Him with it. His pa gives Regret, his 
-Sre/ent diffitisfries;and his future deceives: His Ima- 
"<2 at#on impoſes on his Senſes ; his Senſes weaken, 
and ver his/Unzerfanding ; and his Underſtanding 
* Ettifares chem both * They petſiſt, That grows peev- 
iſh; and impotent. Thus the divided Man, like 
- 2 divided Family, is the Scat of Miſery, and Ob- 

ject of Contempt. 


WITH 
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' WI T H regard to the chief Branch of Senſu- 
ality; and its fatal Conſequences, it may be truly 
ſaid, that nothing is more ſtinging than a bad Vd. 
man's Hatred, except her Caraſſes; nothing is more 
to be declin'd than her Deformity, - except her 
Charms. But as for a Good Woman, Hef Price 
4s beyond Gold. Sbe is 4 Pillar of Reft. fe. HS vil 


+ + & 


THE Man of Pleaſure; as the Phraſe is, is the 


moſt ridiculous of all Beings: He travels, indeed, 
with his Ribbon, Plume, and Bells; his Dre, 
and his Mu/ick, but through a toilſome, and beat- 
en Road; and ee Hot 9-006" repeats the 


ſame Tract. Throw an Eye into the gay World, 
what ſee we, for the moſt part, hut a Set of quetu- 
lous, emaciated, fluttering, phantaſtical Beings, 
worn out in the keen Purſuit of Pleaſure; Creatures 
that knew, 07, condemn, deplore, yet ſtill purſite 
their own Infelicity ? The decay d Monuments, of 


Error? The thin Remains of what is call'd Delight! | 


IN a word, to ſu poſe Sen/e alone can make a 
Man happy, is to 3 Reaſon ſuperfluous, 
which is blaſphemous, and abſurd: But Senſuality 
brings ſuch a Groſſueſs on the Underſtanding, that 
this Argument will not be ſo much as comprehend- 
ed by thoſe who have the greateſt Need of being 
affefed by it. Now the Cauſe of their not compre» 
hending it, is their total Inexpetienee, and Igno- 
rance of the Pleaſures of Reaſon. Which Ignorance 
proves this gay, this gallant. Creature, this Patron 
of Pleafures, and Profeſſor of Delight, (what he lit- 
tle ſuſpects) in Reality, the greateſt Niggard: in 


Enjoyment, the greateſt Sei denier in the World. 


SECONDLY, Ambition. Voluptuouſneſs has 
its Intervals: When Seſe is ſatisfied, it pauſes ſor the 

Revival of its Flame ; like Eraprions, it rages, and 
1 l G reſts 
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a2 True 'Eftimate of Human Life 
reſts by Turns: But Ambition, like a Conffagrations 
buras on inceſſant; the more it has, the more it 
eraves; the more tdevours, the ſtronger is its Fury. 
Suti but ſets it new Tasks, and is as ſevere to the 
Ambitious, as Misfortune to other Men. Every 
Difficulty he cuts off, ſeven riſe in its ſtead: ſo that 
the Character of the moſt ambitious Man that ever 
livd, je a aj ot Morto for all his Sons, * whoſe 
Sport, like the Leviathan's, makes a Tempeſt, and 
is the Ruin of all about them. Nil adum reputans, 
dam quid ſupereſſet agendum. That is, It is their 
Maxim, To know no Refi. How differs then Ambition 
from Hluvery ? As ſevere Exerciſe from hard La- 
bon; The Thing is the fame, only here it is Ne- 
ceflity, and t bers it is Choice; that is, there, it is 
Fretcheaneſs, and Folly too, © is 


THE Ambitious thinks all Happineſs is deriv'd 
from Compariſon, and that Higheſt, and Happieſt 
is the ſame Thing: Nor knows that to be bib, is 

not always to be happy; but to be happy, is always, 
1 | and truly to be high. It his Notion is right, how 
= have the Wiſeſt of all Ages, and all Nations been 
miſtaken? Either they have perſever'd in an eter- 
nal, and obſtinate Error, in aſſerting Content to 
be Happineſs, or he is not happy at all; for Am- 
bition imports an Abſence, nay, a Diſdain of Con- 
tem And indeed it has the Glory, if tis a Glory, 
of being far from it. Diſappointment in ſmall 
Things, gives the Ambitious no fmall Anxiety; 
Succeſs in great, no great Satisfaction, becauſe 
there remain ſtill greater Things than "Theſe ; and 
While his Heart burns at ſome mighty Point in View, 
it robs him of the Reliſh of thoſe conſiderable En- 
joyments which Nature indulges to the meaneſt of 

her Children. The Spring has no Beauty, the Au- 

tumn'has no Taſte; much leſs has W/i/dom, or Re- 

— ligion. He is not altogether incapable of Repenting 
of Religion, and thinking his Prayers a _ ot | 


N 
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= Tes juſt; I fear, is this Obſervation, which 
makes a Paſſage in Ariftet le extremely remarkable, | 
who recounting the Viees incident to the great 
Men of his Age, fays, “ Indevetion was not one of 
e them, but that they were addicted to the Wor- 
« ſhipiof. the Gods, on account of the Riches which 
6 they had\receiv'd from them“ But to return, 
The Violence of the ambitious Man's Defires ſets 
him at a Diſtance from himſelf; he is never at 
home to the preſent Hour, but reaching, and gaſp- 
ing at N to come; all in poſſeſſion is contem̃pti- 
ble. To what amounts then his violent Aﬀection 

for thoſe Objects he purſues? To a ſtrenuous En- 
deavour, by making them his ow#, to render them 
conteniptible as faſt as he can; that is, He ſeeks at 
once to gain a Bleſſing, and to deſtroy it: Nor in 
this only docs the Ambitious appear to thwart his 


own Purpdes, as will per immediately. 


BY * Firſt; let us obſerve that he cannot bs ex- 
tremely happy in the very Exerciſe of his Dominion, 
that fulen 2 of all his Deſires; when he ſtands 
ſurrounded with 2 Circles of e anxious 

s; the whole e, while he can 
allay the Cravings but of 1e. He has not Morſels 


for — all. H he has any Humanity, it muſt touch _ 


it, to ſec himſelf beſieg'd with eager Viſages, fecret 
Pains, repining Hearts, diſappointed Hopes, that 
will ſtrike deep into the Peace of Families, and carry 
Diſtreſs beyond his Knowledge, and perhaps beyond 
his Conception of ir. Or if theſe Stings of his Fellow- 
Creatures touch bim not, He is ſtill more to be pity d. 


SEE K not of the Lord Prebeminence, neither of 
the King in the Seat of Honour. But call in the Waves 
of thy Defire, climbing over one another for ever; 
did thy proud Heart be ſtill, and fay to it, Hi- 
therto le Thou go, and no farther: And let it, 
at leaſt, have the bounds of the Occan, as well as 
the umu Rn G 2 x _— 


— 


AMON G Aubuion, Temporal Evils (for of 
thole only I ſpeak) muſt be number d the Terri- 
1 its Fall, Which the Scripture ſets in the 
frongeſt Light. It ſhews it in 2 Flame of Elo- 
quęnec: In its Stile ot Denunciation againſt it, It 
Makes Heaven, Earth, and Hell, and ſliall it not 
; ſhake the Heart of; Man? Give me leave to ſet 
| down at large, One remarkable Inſtance of This, 
gollected rom the Serip ture. 


I ſhall place the Noe ef Babylon in this Order: 
© Gol's Threatning, His Hord of (ommand, The Execu- 
tian, The Refiedion, Phe Conſequence, The Triumph. 


— * 1 , * 


4 


The Threatning, % Q Earth! Earth! hear the Word 
. e e of the Lord, who is cloathed in a 
Veſture dip'd in Blood, and out of his Mouth 
« gocth a ſharp tu o- edged Sword, and his Coun- 
« tenance ſhineth as the Sun in his Strength. Put 
« your.ſclves in Array againſt Babylon, round a- 
** 888 Thou at Proud. behold I am againſt 
„ Thee, Thou hatt harden'd thy Heart in Pride. 
Thou haſt proroked the Eyes of my Glory. 
Though Thou ſhouldſt mount up to Heaven, 
and fortify the height of thy Strength; Though 
thau ſhouldſt exalt thy ſelf as an Eagle, and 
© build. thy Neſt among the Stars, I will bring 
e thee down., O how lofty are thy Eyes? O thou 
ho dwelleſt on many Waters! Abundant in 
& Treaſure! Thy End is come. There ſhall be | 
Time no longer with thee. I have the Keys of | 
Hell, and ol Death. Though thou art a fair Ce- 

ce dar of Lebanon, Though the Fowls of Heaven 

e make their Neſt in thy Boughs, and under thy 

. % ſhadow dwell all great Nations, and thy Roots 
« drink many Rivers, and all the Trees of the Gar- 

* den of God envy the Multitude of thy Branch- 

| es, thou ſhalt be but a fading Flower. I will 
1 « tread the Wine-preſs of the Fierceneſs, and 
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44 Wrath of Almighty God. Wberefore Glorieſt 


„ Thou thy ſelf in 47 Vallies, thy flowing Vallies, 
„. Thou batk-flidin 7 Valles, hough thou filleſt 

& the Face of the World with Cities, though Thou 

E Qoatheſt thy far with Crimſon, and deckeſt Thee 


« with Ornaments f Gold, and thy Face with 


46 Painting; in vain Thou makeit thy ſelf Fair, thy 
4 Lovers hall feck thy Life, The Ambaſſadors, of 


% Peace ſhall weep bitterly. Moc to the Maltityde 


£ that makes a Noife, like the Noiſe of the Seas, 


d and to the Ruſhing 'of Nations, like the Ruſhing 


« of many Waters. I will cauſe che Arroganc of 
the Proud to ceaſe, and lay low the Haughti- 
« 'neſs of the Terrible. Though thou art as a youug 
“ Lion of the Nations, and as a Whale in the Seas, 
They ſhall bring Thee up in my Net. They 
„ ſhall 2 Thee a Ped 
Graves ſhall be round about Thee: Becauſe thy 
„ Children are grown fat, as Heifers at Graſs, anc 
1 bellow as Bulls: I will ſet my Terrors in AN 
_ «againſt Thee, the Arrows of the Almighty ſhall 
« be in Thee, They ſhall drink up thy Spirits. 
„ Though all: People, Nations, and Languages 
«- tremble before Thes, J will ſmite thy Bow from 
te thy Left-Hand, and the Arrous from thy Right. 


« Give Wings to Babylon that ſhe may fly: In vain! 


« hn Lame ſhall take the Prey. I will lay thy Fleſh 
« upon the Mountains, and fill the Vallies with thy 
{6 Height. Iwill water with Blood the Land where- 
cc jn thou ſwimmeſt, the Rivers ſhall be full of Thee. 
The Beaſts of the Field, and the feather'd Fowl 
«-ſhall aſſemble to the Sacrifice on the Mountain; 
„ They ſhall eat the F leſh, and drink the Blood of 
«Princes; They ſhall be filled at my Table with 
2 Horſes, and Chariots, and mighty Men of War. 
„ Thou ugh Thou diggeſt into Hell, my Hand ſhall 
« take Thee T Dr Though thou climbeſt up to 
Heaven, Thence will I bring Thee down; Tho 
6c Thou hideſt in the ee of the Sea, I will 1 
« man 


in the midft of the Slain; thy | 
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* mand my Serpent to bite Thee, there, I will ſend 


5 up many Hunters 7 Thee, and they thall | 


& purſue Thee from Hill to Hill, from Mountain 
“ to. Mountain, They fhall roll Thee down the 
& Rocks. Thou ſhalt not liſt thy felf up in thy 
« Brigandinc, thy Tackling ſhall be looſed; Thou 
« ſhalt not ſtrengthen the Matt, nor ſpread the Sail; 
dere is a, Cry in the Ships, Though thy Ship- 
2 7 Sr is the Fir Free of Senir, and thy Maſt : 
« Cedar of Lebanon, thine Oars the Oak of Baſban, 
« and though the HHurites have made thy Benches 
« of Ivory; thy Sail fine Linnen with broidered 
« Work from ght, Blue, and Purple from the 
« Tees of Elijah; Zidon, and A th Mariners, 
« and thy Pilots % men. Wilt Thou ſay before 
te him that flaycth Thee, I am a God? And when 
« in the Fire of my Wrath I put Thee out, I will 
& cover the Heavens, and make the Stars dark; 
“ the Moon ſhall be confounded, and the Sun a- 

« ſhamed; I will ſhake the Firmament, and the 


« Earth ſhall be moved out of her Place; Hell from 


te bencath ſhall be moved for Thee, to meet thy 
© coming; It ſhall ſtir up the Dead, the chief ones 


tc of the Earth; and raiſe from their Thrones all 


« the Kings of the Nations, The whole Creation 


“ ſhall groan ! Thy Stars ſhall-fall down round a- 


“ bout Thee, and be ſtamped on the Earth. 
. , „ THE Lord maketh his Arm bare, 
Th CON, "oe he hath opened his Armoury, an 
6 brought forth the Weapons of his Indignation; 


“ his glittering Spear, and his Shield, and his Cha- 
© riots, from between two Mountains, two Moun- 


K 


© tains of Braſs. The Peſtilence goeth before Him, 
& and behind Him a flaming Fire. He cometh up 
© like a Lion from the ſwelling of Jordan; In the 
« Glory of his Majeſty He arifcth to ſhake terribly 
ce the Earth. The [od muſtereth the Hoſt to Battle. 
« Liftyc vp a Banner on the High Mountain! Exalt 


e the 


ee the Voice! Shake the Hand! Harneſs the Hor- 
« ſes! Get up the Horſemen Stand forth with the 
„Helmet! Put on the Brigandines! Prepare Thee! 
« Stand faſt! Go up O Elam Beſiege O Media / 
« Ye Kingdoms of Ararat, Minni and Al be- 


- © as Ye are my Battle Axe. Come up ye Hor- "0 
ce ſes! and rage e Chariots! and let the Mighty 
« Men come forth. Make bright the Arrows! ante 


ec gather the Shields! Ariſe ye Princes! and anoint [ 
ec the Buckler! Set up a Standard on the Walls! -N 
« Make the Watch Strong! Prepare the Ambuth ! | 
« Caft up a Bank! Call the Archere! Spare no Ar- I 
©. rows! Set the Engines of War againſt her Wall! 
« With Axes break down her Towers! Burſt her 
« Bars! her Pillars of Iron, and her Walls of Braſs! 
. « ASword! a Sword is ſharpened! Ah! It is made 
« bright! Itis wrap'd up for the Slaughter. Their 
« Horſes Hoots are like Flint; and their Wheels 
« like a Whirlwind, _ Their Arrows are ſharp, 
« their Bows bent; the Quiver rattles againſt Thee. 
« The Valleys arc full of Chariots, the Horſemen 
« ſet themſelves in Array at the Entering of the 
« Gates. The ſnorting ot the Horſes is heard from 
c Media; the whole 8 trembles at the Neigh- 
« ing of the Strong. Nations lift up a Shout a- | 
* gaigh Her, They ſet their Thrones before Her „ 
ates. They roar like a Lion, like a young "gl 
« Lion; They roar like the Roaring of the Sea. 
« No Man ſhall ſpare his Brother. Curſed is He 
« who keepeth back his Sword from Blood. 


Lo! the Shield of the Mighty is 
ye made red; the Valiant are in Scarlet. 8 
« The Chariots are with flaming Torches; The 

“ Fir Trees are terribly ſhaken, They rage in the 
Streets, they juſtle one another in the broad Ways, 
They run like Lightnings, the Prancing Horſes! 
and jumping Chariots! The Horſe is ſtruck with 
Aſtoniſhment; and the Rider with Madneſs. A 
7 _ Day 
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« Day of Wrath, and Diftreſs ; of Deſolation, and 


Darkneſs; of the Trumpet, and Alarm! All 


Hands are faint; and every Heart melts. Their 
Children are daſh'd to pieces before their Eyes; 


their Houſes ſpoil'd; their Wives raviſh'd; their 


Women with Child are rip'd up. The Blood of 
the Souls of'the Innocents is upon them. Watch- 


man! What of the Night! Watchman! What of 


the Night; Enquire! Return! Come! One Poſt 


runs to meet another, and one Meſſenger to meet 


another to tell the King of Babylon that his City is 
taken at one End; That the Paſſages are ſtop'd, 
the Reeds burnt with Fire, the Men of War at- 


frighted. They ſcale the Wall, they climb the 


Houſes, Death comes in at his Windows, like a 


Thief. The Gates of the Rivers are opened; 


the Palace is diſſolved. Pangs take hold on them, 
as on a Women in Travail. They are amazed; 
Their Faces are as Flames. They are fed with 


« their own Flcſh ; and Drunken with their own 
Blood; as with ſweet Wine. Howl O Gate! Cry 


O City! Bell boweth down ! Nebo ſtoopeth ! Me- 


rodack is .confounded! They ftoop, they bow 


down together. Thou faidft, I ſhall fit a Lady 


for ever, I ſhall not be a Widow. Lo! Thy 


Sons have fainted, they lie at the Heads of all 
the Streets, like a wild Bull in a Net: They are 
full of the Fury of the Lord. The Sword de- 


vours, it is ſatiate, it is drunk with Blood. At 
the Stamping of the Hoots of the ſtrong Horſes, 


at the Ruſhing of the Chariots, and the Rumbling 
of the Wheels, the Fathers look not back for 


their Chi/drey. The Mighty ſtumbleth againſt 


the Mighty, and both fall together. They roar 
as Lions, and yell as Lion's Whelps. Her broad 


Walls are utterly broken, her high Gates are 


burned with Fire: In Fire her People labour; 
and labour in vain! Her Mighty Men are taken, 
their Bows are broken; I have made her 1 * 
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&« her Wiſe, and her Mighty drunk with the Cap 
* of Trembling. They fleep # perpetual Sleep. 
O Thou Sword of the Lord! How long will it 
be before Thou art Quiet? Put up thy ſelf in the 
«..Scabbard; Reſt, and be ſtill. 


My Sword is filled with Blood; It is „ 
C Fat iris bee in Heaven. : With se N 
„ the Sole of my Feet have I dried up all the War 
«© ters of beſieged Places. How the Hammer of 
« the whole Earth is broken? Babylon is Fallen! 


» 


« is Fallen! She that was great among the Nations, 


* and Princeſs among the Provinces! The Glory of 
« Dominion! The Beauty of the Chaldee's Excellen- 
« cy! The Golden City, that went out by Thou- 
« ſands! The Crown of Pride! Alas ! alas! That 
„ mighty City, That was cloathed with fine Lin- 
enen, Purple, and Scarlet; and decked with Gold, 
Precious Stones, and Pearls! She who was cal- 
led the Lady of Kingdoms; That Crowning City, 
« whoſe Merchants were Princes, and her Traffick- 
ers the Honourable of the Earth. That was as a 
Golden Cup in the Hand of the Lord, with which 
« He made drunk the Princes of the Earth, and the 
Nations Mad. Thy Pomp, and the Sound of 
„ thy Viol is brought down to the Grave; the 
. Worms are ſpread over Thee. Thou art become 
% an Aftoniſhment, and all that paſs by Hiſs at 
« Thee, Thy Pile is deep, and large, of Fire, 
« and much Wood, and the Breath of the Lord like 
«a Stream of Brimſtone hath kindled it: The Breath 
of the Lord, whoſe Fire is in Zion, and his Fur- 
eee nde in Feruſalem, Thy Tophet ſhall not be quench- 
ed, Night nor Day, the Smoak of it thall go 
up for ever, and for ever. Wild Beaſts of the 
Iſlands ſhall cry in thy defolate Houſes, and dole- 
K ful Creatures in thy 2 Palaces; Satyrs ſhall 
& dance there, they ſhall cry to their Fellows. It 
& ſhallbean * of Dragons, and the — 
ot 
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mate of Human Life. 
« 0 Qwls. A. Wolf of the Evening ſhall: ſpoil 
Thee; and ee ſhall watch aver thy 7 


4 ep; HY King ſpake,. apd ſaid; As nis not 
c. great Babylon which I have built, for the Houſe 


« of the Cdn, by the Might of my Power, 
. « and for the e my Majesty? I will aſcend 
«into Heaven; I will exalt my Throne above the 
« Stars of _ .T will be like the moſt High. 
% How art Thou fallen from Heaven O Lucifer! 
Son of the Morning! Is this he that weakened 
« the Nations, — 2 Cities, held Princes Priſo- 
4 ners, ſhook Kingdoms, made the rung epa 
« 12 the World 4 Wildes et Al 
The Ces. Fi TH a art 0 0 out 0 by SE 
guence. « Grave... Thy Bones ſhall be ſpread be- 
<, fore. the Sun, .and.the Moon, the Queen of Hea- 
c ven, which Thou lovedſt; and before all the Hoft 
« of Heaven which Thou worſhipedſt. Thy Name, 
Remnant, Son, and Nephew, are cut off. Thy 
7 Voice. ſhall come out of the Groumd, like the 


« .Yoige:of one that has a F amiliar Spirit 3 and ſhall - 


| & whiſper out of the Duſt, Thy Sons are gone 
ce gown. to Fell with their Weapbts: of War; 
«. They have laid their Swords under their Heads; 

© but their Iniquity ſhalt be upon their Bones, tho” 

« they were the Term of the 14993 in the Land 
2 of t a0 ee 


e 4A MIGHTY Ange boek 
th nien. 0 3 like a great Bake and 
60 threw it into the Sea, ſaying, Thus ſhall the 
« (reat Babylon be thrown down: with Violence, 
ce and ſhall be found no more for cver. O ye Hea- 
cc vens be Aſtoniſhed at this! Sing O ye — 
cc for the Lord hath done it: Let the Morning Stars 
« ſing together; and all the Sons of Go ſhout for 
ce Jef. Allclujah! * n Te as of : 
| 8 0 a 
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WET Os Multitude, as of many; Waters, as of 
« Mighty n Allelujab! Amen, Alle. 
„ 1yjah ! The Lord God Omnipotent Reigneth“. 


LE no Man imagine (as ſome ſeem to do) that 
the Excellency of his Underflanding hinders him from 

believing a Rl dation if He finds not ſomething be- 
yond all Human Compoſition, in This. What Fire, 
what Rapidity, what Elevation, what Enthuſiaſm, 
What 5 icture, what Propriety 5 what Opulence, . 
what Fancy, what Energy, what f ver -emitabile: 
Fulmen, is Here? How Arouzing, how Divine,:but- 
how Terrifying too, is This? Andiits facred Iaſpirer 
forbid, that the; Ambitions Thould. read lit for their 
Poſſible, but Probable; nay, the Wiſeſt of Men 
ſays, He that exalteth his Gate ſetketh his Fall. And 
an Author of great Name, When be is preſeribing 


— 


Rules for the Ambitious, ſays, That the beſt Rule 


„ 
* : 5 


that can be given them, is, to prepare for a Change 
of F ae, e eee * Sejans, 
Woolſey, are only leading Inſtances of fallen Stars; _ 
- countleſs: Multitudes have been involv d in the like 
Calamity, from the ſame Cauſe, and fill up the Ter- 
ror of thoſe notogious Warnings to the Pride of Man. 
* 1 2. 3 163 
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1 7 ay 4, Bal Ye $3. 3 $4 be $332 N 2 bad :, 
0 N what did Nebuchaduegzar, on what does any 
of his Succeſſors in Ambition ſer their Hearts? On 


Though a ſhorter Quotation would have ſatisfied my preſent 
Purpoſe, yet ſince I defign'd This, likewiſe, ''as a Specimen of a 
Work that endeavours | to ſhew, in a manner yet unattempted, 
the Genius, 15 Eloquenee, of the Halme, Prophets, and Job. 
ſaperior to That of all other Authors, I hope the Jength will be 
excuſed, Projudice/on one Hand, and implicite Admiration, and 
Extafj on the Other, have leit Room, and Occafion of farther ad- 
Fung the i ere Eſtimation. due to theſe Compoſitions, ' as 
Compoſitions; , ſome; Parts of Which have reached ſuch a Height 
of Perfection, that Human Nature has not Ideas to carry her to a 
Conception of any thing beyond it. Two Toſtantes of this Truth 
among many, are I think, the fix laſt Chapte:s of Fob, and P/a/m 
the 104th. | - 
+ Vrg. | H 2 | Little 
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52 A True Eſtimate of Human Life. 
Little Things. Let any one remove his Eye from the 
moſt Magnificent Parade, or Triumph, to the Ex- 
ſe of Heaven; and inſtantly, what was Great is 
ittle, what was Publick is Private. The Trumpet, 
the Plume, all that can enter at Senſe on the Face 
of the Earth, ſeems Annihilated ; and to dwell on 
it, ſeems creeping into a By-Path, a digreſſion from 
the Grandeur of our Nature, and the true Majeſty 
of Life. Let not this be thought extravagant, it 
is ſtrictl 4 juſt. And perhaps the, beſt Reaſon why 
a great Part of the Creation which ſeems of little or 
1 no Influence to our Well-being, is notwithſtanding 
1 . -- withinithe Compaſs of out Obſervation, is, That 
| it mould lift the Thought, expand the Soul, diſ- 
parage the Littleneſs ot Things below, and inflame ' 
us with Reflections 6f a ſimilar Nature to this. 


UT to come eloſe to the Point. What does 
the Ambitious Man aim at? At Dominion, Princi- 
pality, and Power; at governing Nations, and 
making his Name great in the Earth. And who but 
the Puſilanimous, and Baſe, ſhall cenſure him for 
this ?? Whatever his Errors are, docs he not ſhew, 
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i at leaſt, a Grandeur of: Deportment, arid a Magnani- 

 mity! of Heart ? Neither, but altogether the Reverſe. 

g FOR, firſt, As to Mugnanimity, There is a 

j Meanneſs of Spirit in paſſionately deſiring thoſe 
SF Things; the Cantenpt of which requires a greater 
1 Effort of Mind, (that is a greater. Magnanimity, ) 


and beſtows a fuller Happineſs, than the Pofſe/ion of 
them. Magnanimity is a Reſolution able to comply 
with the Dictates of Reaſon When moſt difficult; if 
5 therefore Ambition is unreaſonable, (as I have ſhewn) 
it muſt be Puſilanimous, I will not therefore call the 
Ambitious an Unhappy, or a Guilty, (as I might) but 
what will touch him nearer, I will call him a little 
Man; and if That docs touch him nearer, It will be 
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a new Argument to prove that I call him / with 
the greatel ER 1 
LL . | 


SF VE; FUSS T RA: T9541 4 TIS ST in!! 
As to the Second, The Grandeur of his Deport- 
ment. That is, his Diſtance from Subjection, and 
Servility. What then if it ſhould appear that no 
M an is ſo much a Slave? Dominion over Others is 
indecd his Aim; but by that very Aim he moſt ef- 
fectually ſubjects himſelf to them. Every one that 
can retard, or promote his Purpoſes, has an Awe 
over him; Is the Object of his anxious Application, 
and ſervile Fear; Diſciplines his Deportment, and 
pains his Mind. Mot 10 exper is the only Means to 
be Free, and he is all Expectation, that is, all Sla- 
very; while Dominion, nay becauſe Dominion is his 
only Aim. And thus it fares with all irregular Pur- 
ſuits of Happineſs; They contradict the Purpoſe 
of God, and therefore muſt counter- act themſelves; 
for God will not be controuled; He has aſſigned 
ot her means of Happineſs, and to convince us of it 
z0oft ſtrongly, they that make not uſe of his Means, 
Sor their jn to that end, ſhall not only fail of it 
but their Endeavours ſhall be their Hindrance, ſhall 
work them backwards, and ſet them at a greater 
Diſtance from it. Thus the Voluptuary juſt men- 
tioned, while he too warmly purſues the Obje&#s, 
moſt effectually blunts the Powers of Appetite. 
The Covetous, while He inordinately deſires to be- 
come Rich, though he ſucceeds in all his Attempts, 
he fails of his End; nay fails of it by that Succeſs; 
God to chaſtiſe, and as it were, to inſult him too, 
gives him the Thing, but withholds the Enjoyment; 
Day commands Abundance to make him Poor. 
Thus, and thus only can that miraculous Conduct 
of the Covetous be accounted: for, of whom, 


IH IR DLL, I am about to ſpeak. The Cove- 
tous ſtrongly expoſes Human Nature by ſhewing us 
an Inſtance in one Perſon, how much She deres, and 
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how. little She wan. For who ſubſiſts on ſo 
Little; who graſps at ſo much? Hel miſtakes the 


Means tor the End; Money for Enjoyment; Nay the 
means; in his Hands, makes again his End, and 
the Power of Enjoying is an Inducemeut to Self-denial. 
The Gold that comes into his Poſſeſſion but changes: 
its Jive, and is farther from che Light than ever. 
His Lanier, and his Tuly arecquilly groſs, As to 
ter, becauſe he Worſhips his Wealth: As to the 
Second, That his Idol, like other Idols of Old, re- 
quireg ſeverer Service of him than the trut God; 


more rigid Auſterities than Religion enjoins; His 


Tails, his Selſdenials, his fervent Devotion to Gain 
is Greater than That which might carry him to Hea-· 
van. Covetouſneſs is nothing but the Paintul art of 
making Induſtry Sinful, Wealth Indigent, Influence 

iſnonourable, Life Sordid, Death Terrible, and 
Heim Ungrateful without any manner of Guilt. 
1% ] . i cane nn 
BVT to ſet it in the cleareſt and ſhorteſt Light; 
What is Wealth ? a dvcurity put into our Hands, 
That the Enjoyments of this World ſhall be deli- 
vered to us whenever wr pleaſe, on that Title. Now 
il that Title rather denies, than gives us thoſe Enjoy. 
ments, It loſes ãts Nature; It is no longer a Title in- 
gualged to our Neceſſities, but it is a Marraut ſerved 
on our Folly, to deliver us over to Wretehedneſs, to 


Shame, and to Want. So that the Miſer has no Wealth. 


JJ $393 8 11 91 
NOT HIN is ſo ſtrange as Man's inextin- 
guiſhable Thirſt for More; Nay, he pants after 
That which he har. For IJ affirm that infitite 
Numbers have /afficient Means of Happineſs al- 
ready in their Hands, and ſigiciont Means is what 


they are reaching after; For who needs more? But 


Men kw not what they poſſeſs. Ho few have 
made an Inventory of their own Bleſſings? How 


leu know what they do not want? Hence, Know 
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thyſelf was ſaid to come from Heaven: För, with? 
oũt it, no Man can be Content. Our Pains are from 

dur Deſires, not from our Wanrs.'-For which 

5 ae ＋ ruth I mall mention TWO 3 
4 1 N a 1 N ni l Oy 
FIR 8 T; If we Eixaniicos;rb > ſhall often find 
1 thi after burnt with ſome vedement _ 
are quieted by Dope, as mel; and 
ore happily, Mga. we ſhould babe been by Drs 
OS4 TRF no Soar vo Ji} 
8 EKCON D, Let ſome great Pain ene us in Our 
moſt rapid Purſvit after what we imagine Eiſential 

to our Peace, and the ceaſing of chat /uperior ins 
will give us a momentary Conviction, that we were 
really, then, Happy, When we 7hought out ſelves 
pon J ut 710 ſoon reclaims us as her oun. 
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1 F we could hey fide: but Two Things, Firſt, 
Oer own Imagination; which makes us think Things 
jd neceſſary which ate not; Secondly, Our Deference 
tor the Opinion of the World, "which makes us Incapa- 
ble of being'Hap PY>. unleſs we ate Thoug bt ſo, the 
Majority of Nahr would be much Happier than 
they, at preſent, imagine; They would 15 Rich 
extempore, and be more idebteg to the 1 moval of 
an Error in Judgment, than to any poſ/7ble Succeſs 
they could have in their Purſuits of Wealth. Our 
Error in the ae, Caſe (as in moſt 18 pro- 
Seeds from partial Views, from not [raking 'the 
| Whole. We look only on thoſe Whos us, which 
ſtrains our Hedrts in Purſuit; and puts all our Facul- 
ties painfully on the Stretch: Whereas if we looked. 
on thoſe belot us too; It would abate our Ferment, 
Kemit our plinfu Intention, and inſpire quite nem 
Sentiments of our own State. Now on our Senti- 
ments (which Few obſerve) out Happineſs depends. 
It lies in Thoughts, and not in Thing s. Things are 
opague Bodies, which have no LI be of their own, 


. are only capable of reflecting W the 
; "FP 
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'$6 A Trae Eſtimate of Human Life, 
Gayety- beaming on them from our own Hearts. 
Hence, the very Unhappy fly Publick, and pom- 
pous Scenes of Lite 3 becauſe, hile gay to others, 
they are dark to them, and therefore, 1 9 
vokingly ſo, than Retreat. It is not the Man's 
1 Who deſires Happineſs, to increaſe his 
Riches, but to give his Underflanding ſo juſt a 
Judgment of Things, and his Sections fo rational 
4 Temper, that He could nm be more Happy, 
though he were more Rich. Nay ſome have par- 
ted with their Riehes for the fake of Happineſs, 
But, in this, the Faith of Annals, in the Miler:s 
Opinion, will Jabour yery-much./.. 


HE Foundation of Error in this Point, is, all 
. our Pains, and Pleaſures, are from Sen/e, or Imagi- 
nation, and not from Reaſon. Now Content is an 
Art; 1 have Learned to be Content, ſays the Apoſtle. 
Neither Nature, nor Chance, nor Circumſtances can 
give it. The whole Body of Pagan, and Chriſtian j 
Ethicks are the Rules of this Art. Now the Mi- 
lIer proſeſſes an Art directly the Re verſe of it. He 
is Wiſe, (which is another Word for Happy in this 
Caſe,) who can ſay I have not much, but no Man 
Has More, for I have all I Want. "SOcrates ſaid with | 
Wit, but with Judgment too, „He that needs 
Leaft, is moſt like the Gods, who need Nothing. 
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This is the moſt diſtinguiſhed Son of Folly, and 
has the moſt airy Happineſs of them all. His Bro- 
thers beforementioned, though themſelves to be 
laughed at, laugh at Him. He ſeeks his Felicity 

entirely in the Opinions of at hers, and but rarely 

nds it there; for the World, by his very Name, 
has pronounced againſt bim; from the Emptineſs of 
his Purſuit, and the Thinneſs of his Enjoyment, ts 
de called Vain. The Former Mig at leaſt tor ſome- 
thing Subſtantial, but His very Miſb is a . 


F OURT HL, I am to ſpeak of the Vain. | 
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As the too Modeſt is pained by being in ths 
Publick Eye, He is pained by being ont of it. 
What a vaſt Expenc@is He at to buy Spectators ? 

For to what other End is his ſplendid Perſon, and 
Equipage, his large Parks, Palaces, Rivers, and 
Caſcades? How Expenſive? and how: Uleleſs? 
Senſe is too Narrow, it wants Compaſs to take 
them in; Leſs Things would gratify hat more. 
The Underftanging condemns them; Childeſt Ima- 
gination only approves, and that too but for a 
Moment; What are theſe Pageantries, but Larger 

Toys with which it Plays awhile, and then grows 
weary of them? What are they, but huge Monu- 
ments of Miſtake, Subjects for Popular Talk; and 
an Immenſe Tax paid for Rumour, tor ſure it can» 
not be called Fame? 7 PRESS 


HO W. he Gazes on, and Touches, and Re- 
touches, and it were ſollicits his ſhining Orna- 
ments to give him ſome. extraordinary Senſation, 

ſome what adequate to the Deſire he indulged for, 
or the Expectation he entertained from them; but 
in Vain. They were much more Powerful in Idea, 
than they are in Fa. It is falling in Love with 
our own Miſtaken Ideas that makes Fools, and 
Beggars of halt Mankind. | 


T HE Vain is a Beggar of Admiration. Beg- 
ging is an unreputable Profeſſion; but as we are de- 
pendent Beings, we muſt all be Beggars in ſome 
1 The Scandal therefore of this Practice 
depends on two Things, the Character of the Per- 
ſon frem wham, and the Value of the Things which 
we beg. Now the Vain begs from all, even the 
moſt Ignoble ; and He begs Nothing; I mean, what 
turns to no Account, He is more Noble that asks 
Bread, than He: who asks a Bow, or the Glance: 
of a9 Hye l ther in more ee e oo 


? 


is his ſerious Labour, fi 
Deſire, and reigning Ambition? — 10 be ſeen, This 
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IN what does this Man lay out the Faculties of 
an Immortal Soul ? That Time, on which de pendy 
Eternity? That Eftate, which well dif doſed of 
might in ſome Meaſure, Ave dps Hons? 2 What 

tle Machination, ardent 


Ridiculous, but true Anſwer, renders all grave 
Cenſure almoſt Superfiuous. If the World was 
filled with ſuch as Theſe, all Arts, and Engines 
of Diſciplinc, and of Death, for Ghaftiſement of 


Offence, might ſeem needleſs ; ler the Law they 


violate, or the Power they offend, bur condemn 


them to Retreat. 


B UT to come cloſe to his Point. What is it 
the Vain would have? He would be Admired ; 
He begs an alms of Admiration from every Paſſer- 
by, and his Ha pineſs farves without it. Now 
what does this Penre imply? It implies that he 
eannot be Happy without their Leave. Thus is 


He by choice the moſt Precarious Creature on Earth. 


The moſt precarious Creature is the moſt wretch- 
ed, and, therefore, the moſt Precarious by choice, 
is the moft Fooliſh too; If any will deny that the 
moſt Precarious Being is moſt wretched, let them 
conſider that the Reverſe, the leaſt Precarious Be- 


ing, is the moſt Happy, for That is God: And 


the farther we are removed from Independency, = 


and Scli-ſufficiency, the farther are we removed 


from that Standard of Wiſdom, and Happineſs. 


ix 8 H A L L Aſmils. the Vain with one Obſer- | 
vation more. We ought particularly to guard a- 
gainſt tbis Folly, for a Reaſon very particular too. 


Other Vices are promoted by dard IM this is 
ofren Nouriſhed by Virtus itſelf. | 
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TH 8 havo I, [rhiok, provid: That "IE Folip= | 
2108s is the greateſt Self-demrer; That the Ambitions 
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is the greateſt S/ave; That the Covetoils has no 
Wealth; and That he Vain, whoſe Idol is Ami 
| _— is the greateſt Object of Contempt. 


TH E Conſiderations which have been Aledged 


to the Diſcredit of Human Ha 2 have ny 


hitherto, drawn from General 'Topicks;. 
mains, That is too Peculiar. We have — lot 


our King; That fad Occaſion firſt —— This 
Subject to me, which now, It ſupports with an un- 


welcome Argument; for when our Sovereign fell, 
Nature her felf emphatically proclaimed © That all 


below is Vain”. Too he a rn to 
this Diſcourſe ! 


WHO), then, art Thon who ſetteſt Aline Aﬀec- 


tions on Things below? Art Thou Greater than 


the Deceaſed? Doſt Thou value 17 ſelf on thy 
Birth? The moſt Highly-deſcended is no more. 
Doſt Thou value thy 5 <p thy Riches? The King 
of Britain is no more. Doſt Thou value thy ſelf on 
thy Power £ The Maſter of the Seas, the Arbiter 
of Europe is no more. Doſt Thou Glory in, th 1 


Conſtancy, Humanity, Affection to thy 


or Encouragement of Arts? — But 1 on Be It is 


Ambition to be Grateful, when Princes beſtow. 


' HOW lately were the Eyes of all Europe bd 
on this Great Man? For Man let me call him, now, 
nor contradict the Declaration which his Mortality 
has made. They that find Him, now, muſt ſeeł 


for Him; and ſeek for Him in the Du/f. What on 


Earth but muſt tell us this World is vain, if 
Thrones declare it? If Kings, if Britiſh Kings are 
Demonſtrations of it? O Majefty! Thy Serene 


Evening indeed is, cloſed; but, Then, Thou 
ſhineſt on us in thy Meridian Glory. | 


ISHALL offer one Obſervation ** the Death 


of Princes, which is full 12 my preſent Purpoſe. A 


Throne 


11 


* 


bo A True Eftimate of Human Life. 
Throne is the ſhining Period, the golden Termina- 
tion of the Worldly Man's Proſpect; bis Paſſions 
affect, his Underſtanding conceives; nothing be- 
. yond it, or the Favours it can beſtow. The Sun, 
the Expanſe of Heaven, or what lies higher, have 
no Luſtre in hig Sight, no Room in his pre- engaged 
Imagination, it is all a ſuperfluous Waſte. When 
therefore his Monarch dies, He is left in Darkneſs, 
His Sun is ſet, it is the Night of Ambition with him. a 
Which naturally damps-him into Reflection, and 
Hills chat Reflection with awful Thoughts. ; 


1.4 14 | 2 
WIT H Reverence, then, be it ſpoken, WHat 
can God, in his Ordinary Means, do more, to turn 
his Affections into their right Channel; and fend 
them forward to their proper End; Providence, 
by his King's deceaſe, takes away the very Ground 
on which his Deluſion roſe; It ſinks before him; 
his Error is ſupplanted, nor has his Folly whercon 
to ſtand; but muſt return; like the Dove in the 
Deluge, to his o.]n Boſom again 
3 BV This, is he convinced that his ultimate Point 
t of View is not only Vain in its Nature, but Vain 
in Fact ; It not only may, but has actually failed. 
What, then, is He under a Neceſſity of doing, 
this Boundary of his Sight removed? Either he 
muſt look forward, (and what is beyond it, but 
God?) Or, he muſt cloſe his Eyes in wilful Dark- 
neſs, and ſtill repoſe his FTruſt in Things which he 
has experienced to be Vain. Such Accidents, there- 
fore, however Fatal to his Secular, are the Merc: 
of God, as to his Eternal Intereſt; and ſay with 
my Text, Set your Affactions on Things above, and 
not on Things on the Earth. | 


LE Thus, now, from the Throne look back, (as 
from an Eminence, ) on the former part of our Jour- 
ney; We have paſſed the ſeveral Orders, Ages, Aims, 
” 8 Relations, 
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Relations, Conſtitutions, Tempers; Paſſions, with the 
2 = Rep cat {pulſes of Mankind, and have found but 


ort through theſe ſeveral Stages of our 


1 Courts; 7 The various Witneſſes concur, and bring 


in a full Verdict againſt the Happineſs of Human 


Life. They declare that all Mankind is united by 
Miſery, in ſome Degree, as by (what is leſs Me- 
lancholy) the Wee to which it Walle - + 


A ND cath this! World . us Ki? And can 


we: be born for This? Is This a Sene for Reaſon, 
that Emanation of Divinity to doat on? Is this the 
Fortune, this the Dower to which we ſhould wed an 
Immortal Soul? Where then is the Difference be- 
tween Reaſon, and Auſuruity? Between Immortality, 
and the Beaſts that peri/o? Be this their Heaven, (as 
proper! y it is) but not their Lord , but not Man' 8. 


CY 


15 SH A L L doſe his Diſcourſe wich a Picture 


1 Life in Miniature, that your Memories may car- 


ry it the better: A Picture more Melancholy, than 


| That of this Globe &cr well olear of the Chaos; or 
labouring, afterwards, under all the Wrongs, and 
Diſgraces, that an Univerſal Deluge could inflict. 


BE H OL p: a World! Where the Thoughts ait 


Inhabitants are not differenced by Hap- Regard to the 
pineſs, and Miſery; but only by the M 
different Degrees, and various Colours of Miſery U- 
niverſal: Where, the Memory is clouded with black 
Ideas of the Paſt; the Imagination over-looks the 
Preſent; and the Under/ftanding, through Mercy, is 
blinded to the Future: Where, every Paſſion may 


be called Legion, for its Evils are many. Where, 


Men almoſt univerſally lay afide Intelle#ual Plea- 
ſures; are moſt ardent Deſicers of Happineſs, and 


yet ſubſiſt ir on the moſt * MN tent Half of their 


Natures. Where, Anxict hought damps ſen- 


ſual Pleaſure, and ſenſual * increaſes Ankiety 


of 
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of Thought, and impairs our Strength to ſupport it 
too. > as; the Soul and Body arc in — 
FHoſtilities, aggrieving each other, and external A c- 
cidents ſeem ſuperfluous to our Miſery; Thus the 
poor Man, like devoted Jertſalem, beſieged without, 
and divided within, is a Complication of Infelicity. 


5 TY WHERE, Sacceſs.muſt be procur d 
7 . Res: by our infinite Care, — Ruiu follows on 

the Contrary; fo. that all the ſad Choice indulg d 
to Mankind, is, of infinite Care, or Deſtruction. 
Beſides, the more we have of Credit, Wealth, or 
Power, the more we may loſe; nor is any Man en- 
tirely tree from. the Apprehenſions of it; fo that 
our Poſſeſſions imply, and provide for our Miſery. 
Where, an Independent Pleaſure is very Severe + a 
Dependent, very Frail. Where, Pleaſure often ex- 
acts ſuch Hardſhips from her Votary, that Auſteri- 
ty cannot improve upon them. M bere, nothing 
Pleaſes, but in Proſpect, and to pleaſe in Proſpect 


only, is not to diſappoint alone, but to deride us, 


too. Where, what Exalis the Spirits ſhortens Life 
by that Exhence, and what Depreſſes, makes the 
ſhorteſt Lite too long. Where, Days arc long, yet 
Life is Short. Where, we ſtand as in a Battle, Jhou- 
1ands daily falling round us, and yet we forget our 

own Mortality; a ate hardened into an Inſenſi- 
bility of it, by theſe very Proofs of its Approach; 
and ſtart, like David, when we hear, Thou art 
« the Man”. Where Experience, which is truly the 
; Greatcſt Bleſſing of Life, is the ſevereſt Diſcipline 
of it, too; and Diverſion, which is ſuppoſed a Bleſ- 
ſing, only ſignifies that to our ſelves we are inſup- 
portable. Yhere, Sorrow is as the Stem, or Root 
of Life; Joy but as its Flower, expected at remote 
Seaſons only, Then often blighted, or if it Blooms, 
in Blooming dies. Where, all is Vexatious, or Mix- 
ed, or Fugitive, Where, Pains aſſault us, Deluſi- 
ons ſurround us, and Terrors hang o'er us. here, 
we 
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ye are Reſtleſs in Purſuit, Diſſatisfied in Fruition, 
and Perſecuted with Remorſe. Where, we are ever 
Purſuing, and ever condemning the ſame Things; 
ever accuſing Hope of its broken Faith, and ever 
Trufting on; ever gaſping after ſenſual Enjoyments, 
and ever Impairing our Appetite for them, Ybere, 
Objects, as well as Appetites decay; or if they laſt, 
laſt not to us, through. the Fickleneſs of our Choice. 
Where, we are yearly burying ſome favourite A+ 
muſement, or Pleaſure; ' and They that ſucceed are 
ieſs Exquiſite, and full as Mortal. Where, we 
ſpend moſt of our Days in climbing the Hill of our 
— which ſuſpends, by Labour, any ſerious 
Thought; and when we have climbed it, and are 
about to change Toil for Enjoyment, we ſtart to 
ſee our Grave ſo near us on F other Side. Where, 
Life with moſt Men is to come, till It is pt. 


HE R E, the grave Employments of To the P 
Mankind are but ſtrenuous Follies; nor 2 4 
lifferenced from thoſe of Children, but 6 
by their Magnitude, and their Gailt. Where, the 
. feveral Occupations of Liſe are but Fortifications 
againft Want, and often frail ones, too. Where, a- 
mong Profeſſions are the Lawyer, and the Soldier, 
Profeſſors of Quarrel and Death; Fortune, and Life 
their Prey. Where, the Infirmities of our Bodies 
demand, and ſupport one Profeſſion; the Infirmities 
of our Mind, Another; and the Miſadventures of 
our Fortune conſtitute an ample Portion in the whole 
World of Literature. Where, the very Elements 
wage War againſt us; and have their Inundation, 
Shipwreck, Earthquake, Famine, Peſtilence, Vol- 
eano's, and Conflagration, Where we cannot make 
way from our Doors, but n_—_— the Cries of In- 
_ digence, or Diſeaſes, Where, Hoſpitals, and Bed- 
lams are publick Neceſſaries. Where, the very 4p- 
pellations of à large part of Mankind cannot be 
eard without comp ton; Widows / and Orphans” 
e ny ns Mo 6 _ . 
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Where, Tears are a Diſtin&tion of the whole Species = | 

from other Creatures. M bere, Youth often lan- 
niſhes like a Tempeſt-beaten Flower, and Age 
ews its Injuries like a blaſted a. 


„„ WHERE, H gory, for the moſt part, 
" ey; is nothing but a large Field of Misforkune . 
and to dip into almoſt any Page of it, is, to dip into 
Blood; Into Blood, Perſecutions, Inquiſitions, 
Treaſons, Aſſaſſinations, Sieges, Servitudes: Or if 
ſometimes. a Triumph breaks through this general 
Cloud, as Lightning thro" Night, it vaniſhes almoſt 
as ſoon; and while it laſts, it is a Proof, and Me- 
morial of Miſery: for what is a Triumph, but the 

ay Daughter of Deſtruction, and Death? Where, 
Hardbeartedueſs, and Luft, drinking the Tears of 

| believing Innocence, and Self-defign, and Treachery, 
turning every Virtue of Others, to its own Intereſt, 
and the good Man's Ruin, (which abounds in every 
Record) makes Peace more Cruel than War, Where, 
Happine is ſuch a Stranger, that for many Ages it 
was Learning to ſeek the true Notion of it; and it 
was but Sought; It was not Found, but Revealed at 

laſt. Where, the Pomps, and Prancings of the 
Mighty; are but the Trappings of Woe, Where, 
4 the moſt ſhining, and envy d Characters have few of 
them died a Natural Death; but furniſh [heme of 

Tragedy for ſucceeding Generations: Strange! that 

| the ſame Perſons ſhould be the Objects of our Envy, 
and Pity too! Strange too! that we ſhould have 

Sighs ſufficient for more Miſeries than our own: 

Where, the moſt Happy would” not repeat their 

| Courſe; and He was juſtly cenſured who wept over. F 
his Army as Mortal, becauſe not one of that Nume=" ; 

| rous Hoſt, but might probably wi, before be found 

| bis End. Where, among the many Arguments for a 
Future State, the Miſery of This has been moſt ſtrong- 

| ly, and univerſally inſiſted. on in all Ages; which 
. acute Senſe, and too ample tee 
viction 
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viction of it, Where, Crowns have been. often Hui. 
cated; how often, in our own Annals is the Palace 

changed for the Cloiſter? Where, Self=murder, at cer» 
tain 3 has been a Faſhion; nay very extraor- 
dinary Methods have been taken to reſtrain even | 
the tender Sex from this Horror, Where, half the 
Travels that have been undertook, half the Defigns = 
that have been enterprized, half the Volumes that | 
have been written, have been Retuges from Uneaſi- 
neſs of Heart; and the Laſt are not more the im- 
mortal Monuments of human Wit, than of human 
Infelicity, Where, Happineſs is an Art, and Con- 
tent is an Ant; what Libraries have been written 

co teach it? Whatever Succeſs they have in teach- 

ing That, they certainly teach us This, that Un- 
happineſs, and Diſcontent are Natural. 


WHERE, a Smile is often an Am- „ 5 425 
buſh, as it was on the Face f Domitiam,m, 
on which it ſeldom ſhone, but when Rancour ga- 
thered at his Heart. Where, Enmity is Sincere, 
Friendſhip often a Name; and it is Nuin to truſt 
thoſe, whom not to truſt is almoſt a Crime, as a Re- 
lation, a Friend, a Brother! Where, many fall from 
Credit, Fortune, Life, with Cz/ar's Exclamation, 
& And This from Thee? Where, provoking our Foes 
has not ruined half ſo many, as Confiding in thoſe of 
a contrary Character. He needs no Foe, who is 
entirely at the Mercy of his Friends. Where, more 
Hearts pine away in ſecret Anguiſh tor Unkindneſs 
from thoſe who ſhould be their Comforters; than 
for any other Calamity in Lite. M here, Bills of 
Mortality would ſcarce be mournful, if Bills of pri- 
Y | vate Calamity were in uſe. Who has not ſeen, 
FF who has not foreſeen, nay who almoſt, has not felt, 
a Bleeding Heart? Where, Evil Arts uſurp the 
Name, and Port of Wi/Jom, though ſcarce worthy 
to be called Cunning. Now Cunning is but the 
Top of a a and Wiſdom it ſelf is buy 
7% 8 
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the Bottom, or inferior Part of the Character of an 
„ ͤ Homfte.” 
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Te Fanil-4 WHERE the Honeſt, Confidin 
Hin. Feart takes a Virgin Flower into bib 
Boſom, and often finds a Sting under it. V here, the 
fond Mother, Jo- Day, looks with Tranſport on the * 
Reward of her long Labour, and pain ul Travail, 
which ee any To- Morrow, the Cradle for 
the Grave. Where, the fecble Father fcllows a fa- 
vourite, an only Daughter, the Delight of his Eye! 
the Reſt of his Age! to her long Home, which He 
perhaps has wiſhed for himſelf in vain ; and ſheds 
thoſe ears on her Aſhes, which ſhould expreſs his | 
Joy for the happy Diſpoſal of her in Life: Or per- 
+4 ' kaps the Caſe is ftill worſe, He ſecs her Youth, and 
Beauty, and Innocence fallen into Arms, to him 
more Dreadful than thoſe of Death. Where, the 
Son of ſome great Houſe, its Hope, Toy, and Sup- 
ort, the ſole Heir, of Riches, Titles, and golden 
| bemcs, falls immaturely, graſped by Death, as 


the Pillars were by Sampfon; and the whole Struc- | 
ture is ſorely * e it it does not follow on his 
Fall. here, many a numerous Family lives, in 
Innocence, Peace, Plenty, Reputation, under the 
| Wing of an indulgent, prudent, and induſtrious 
| Father; the Father dies, they are ſcattered, like | 
| a Sheaf of Corn when the Band is broke, and be- 
3 come the Prey of Guilt, Want, Anxiety, and 
| Shame. ' Where, the Comforts of Life have their 
® Pangs; their Jars, Jealouſies, Interruptions, De- | 
| cays, Extinction. I here, Grudge, Animoſity, f 
| and Revenge wound deep; but deeper (when They 
| wound) Relation, Friendſhip, Love; for Love | 7 
hass its Barbarities, and frequently may be miſtaken | 
| for Hatred by its Effects. There are ſometimes 
malignant Tempers in Families; ſuch Domeftick 
Maladies are like Ulcers in the Vitals; Extremitics 
cannot cure them, they cannot be cut off - 


Ft WHERE, 
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HE RE, the Night is an Idle „ , 
Dream, and the Day little better. M Heri, werden ett 
every one is Witneſ5, or Patient of Affliction; ever 
telling ſad Tales of Others, till he becomes a Tale 
Himſelf; the Tale of a Day! and then is utterly 
forgotten. He Liu d and 5 is an Epitaph for 
much the greareſt part of Mankind. I berè, He 
that has reached his Meridian is one of a Thouſand, 
his Friends and Relations lie dead around him; half 
of his Converſation is gathered from the Tomb. 
W hat are the Gay, Young, Beautiful, Brave, Learn- 
ed, Wiſe, Good, in which He once perhaps was 
Rich, what are They ? a Tear! a Sigh! Where, 
Youth has the Pain of getting, Age of leaving its 
Riches; Affection being rarely ſtrong enough in us 
to make the parting with them-Agrecable.. Where, 
Fears, and Pangs, only give a Relith of the Contra- 
ry; and our Pleaſure generally as it riſes from, ſo it 
ends in them, too. Where, the Pain of Impatience 
turns us over to the Pain of Satiety, ſcarce'divided 
by the Moment of Delight, Where, Pain is oſtner 
ſunk by nem Pain, than healed by ſupervening Plea- 
ſure? Where, Real Evils are Frequent; Imaginary, 
Perpetual, And the happieſt Thanks ſome Others 
 Wretchedneſs, for putting him in mind, that He 
not the _ —_— _— Where, T was 

appy, afew ma bly fay, 'I all be happy, 
MoR lay, I am Wa, Nees. So if Nose 4 
Happy on the Preſent, it is a Demonſtration that 
Happineſs is abſent from us All. The Preſem is All 
that our Parent Nature, properly, gives us; and 
That like peeviſh Children, we will not taſte; Thus 
between the Law of our Condition, and the Per- 
verſeneſs of our Temper, we have nothing at all; 
we are very Poor, Subſiſting, or rather Starving our 
thin Happineſs on Dreams, and Shadows of Good 
to come; perhaps, never to come; certainly, never 
to come proportionate to our Conceptions of them. 
Where, Man ſnatches ſuch Quick, and Terrible Re- 
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ſentment from the ſmalleſt Occaſion, that it reſem- 
bles the Diſcharge of Ordnance at the Touch of a 
Reed. Where, to have any Chance for Happineſs 
a Man muſt Poſe/s the World, or Deſpiſe it; Now 
the Contempt of it, in Him that poſſeſſes it not, is 
Cheat, He does not heartily contemn it; He miſ- 
takes his IIl- will for Contempt; and what is as Un- 
fortunate, he that poſſeſſes it, does contemn it; but 
not from Wiſdom, but Weakneſs, which has not 
the Skill to reliſh its Enjoyments, as they deſerve. 


N bere, proud Honour ſtands, in the Place of meek 


Rellgion, Honour that diſdains Compulſion, and 
that, conſequently, muſt ſtand, or fall, with Incli- 
nation, and H umour ; He, therefore; that relies on 
Honour, relies on Humour; and he that relies on 
Humour, isaF ool, and muſt be a Wretch in the 
End. Hhere, the two Points the World's wiſe Man 
aims at, are, Firſt to get the Better of Natural In- 
inc, ſo as not to be betray d by it into any Hu- 
manities, in which he does not find his own imme- 
diate Account: Secondly, to ſurmount the Prei u- 

eee to throw the 
Virtues, and Vices into one Heap, lie a Man; 
T hence, to be drawn out, .indifferently, as Intereſt 
directs; Intereſt, which is his Gon, and his Bible, 
the Cuſtom! of the World. ¶ bere, many Men ſup- 
poſe ou a Knave, or conclude you a Fool; and call 
you ſo by their Profeſſions of diſintereſted Friend- 


4 * 


hip; by which they only mean to ſteal your Affec- 
tions, and the good Effects of them: Where, Com- 
Paſſion, with ſome, paſſes for Weakneſs, and you 
muſt ſuppreſs your Sighs, as in the Theatre, not to 
be 79 are he is looked on as an Ideot, who is 
not above being a Man. Where, Men ſeek not the 


Means of Serving, but an excu/e for not ſerving O- 


thers; and Werds change their Nature, and do not 
reveal, but cover the Mind; the Paſſous themſelves, 
thoſe Betrayers of Truth, are taught to a# 4 Part; 
the very Eye. can lye, and that Natural #indow * 
| 5 tle 
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the Soul, has a Skreen before it, that you may not 
Tee through; he only, who diſcovers his own He. 
755 gives you a Key to his Heart: In a word, 


Good) if he judges of Men by himſelf, is Undone. 
\ This may be called Satire, but, by the fame Rule, 
the Scripture is ſo too. Mbere, to diflemble Inju- 
| ries, is the greateſt Shock to Nature, and Shame 
| to Honour, yet, at the ſame time, the greateſt Art - 
: || of Life, Where, He that has not learned the World 
Wi muſt go out of it, or be a Jet, and an Unfortunate 
| in it; he that has learned it, has learned it with 
| Diſcipline, and by that time, he is well Maſter of 
| the Game, his Canale is put out. It is Hard to learn 
[| the World, but harder to Unlearn it; and not to 
|  Unlearn it, will, one Day, prove more Fatal. Where, 
| we will not believe Teerday, but hope favourably 
| of To-Morrow ; as if then there would be a New Sun, 
| 8 New Nature, a New Self; They pray for That, 
ö who almoſt curſe its Fellow. Where, Sorrow is 
Fruitleſs, and Laughter is Mad. Where, at the ſe- 
veral 'Tides of Good Fortune, the Head tells the 
Heart, well, now, we are Happy, which the Heart 
l ſcarce believes, or believes it implicitly: Whenever 
[| we ſay to our ſelves let us fit down, and enjoy Lite, 
| we diſcover the Cheat, like one deluded by Per/pec- 
tive, by bringing it to the Touch. Nothing will do; 
Buſineſs, conſidering Paſion, and Accident, is a 
Toil certainly; Idleneſs is worſe; and Books are a 
weak Reſource; A Man ſhould. no more Read, 
\ than Eat,. without an Appetite; It he does, the 
Book will be near as much Amuſed, and Edified 
by the Man, as he by the Book. Where, Multi- 
tudes, (ſtrange ! and ridiculous! but for the Hor» . 
ror of it) complain they have nothing to do, when 
every Step is a Step toward a Grave, every Minute 
an Approach to an Eternity: Beſides, it Men well 
knew the Buſineſs of this World, and would acquit 
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Where, the honeſt Man (who alone is worthy of 
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but this one fimple Rule, That he will be in the 
Right where-ever he is, or whatever he is about, 
will never have one idle Moment, . though he has 


not the important Cares of Nations, or cven of 


Familics on his Hands. 


HERE, the Paf is a vety Dream, and the 


Future a ſore Travel. Where, the tender Mother 
ſheds Tears over her helpleſs Infant, and the care- 


ful Father pours Groans over them both; Groans - 


conſcious of the Prefent, and preſaging of the Fu- 
ture. Where, ſometimes Nations. groan, as one 
Man, under a general Calamity ; nor is the whole 
Earth ar all privileg'd from the ſevere Condition of 
any one Nation of it. Where, Nature is perpetu- 
ally pouring her Children in vaſt Tides out of Time, 
into Eternit); and the Survivors take the Evil, and 
refuſe the Good. They are but the more Melan- 


choly, not the Wiſer for it. I bere, we are born 


with Pain, and die with Amazement. Where, Life 
is the Slave of Miſery, arid yet (moſt ſtrange, and 
deplorable ! the King of Terrors is Death. 7 895 


Sunt Lac brymæ Rerum, & mentem Mortalia tangunt. 


ALMOST the whole Book of Ecclzſiaſtes 


might be tranſcrib'd as a ſcriptural Support of what 


is here ſaid; and its Author, it is well known, re- 


ceived Wiſdom as an immediate Gift from God, in 


Supenority to all the Reſt of Mankind. 


I SHALL conclude, by ſaying what is moſt 
true, that human Lite is like a diſhoneſt Creditor, 
it puts off our Touth and Manhood with Lyes from 


Day to Day, then owns the Cheat, and gives our 


Ae an abſolute denial, 


The Deſcription of I F. this Account is juſt, as 4 
think it is, What is human Happi- 


human Happineſs. 
neſs ? 


fs 4 True Eſtimate of Human Life. 
be their great Complaint. Nay he that lays down im 
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city of Conſtitution, and Suavity of Manners make 
the neareſt Approach to it, but it is only an Ap- 


Ame Eftimate of Human Life: 5 


n A Word! a Notion! a Day-dream!. 3 


Wich! a Sigh! a Theme to be talk'd of! a Mark 


be ſhot at, but never Hit! à Picture in the 


| Head, and a Pang in the Heart of Man, Miſdon 


xecommends it gravely, Learning talks of it pom- 
pouſly, our Unaderfanging liſtens to it eagerly, opr 


SHedlion purſues it warmly, and our Experience de- 
pairs of it irretrievably. Imagination” perſuades 


ſome that they have found it, but it is while their 
Reaſon is aſleep; Pride prevails with others to boaſt 


of it; but it is only a Boaſt, by which they may de- 


ceive their Neighbours, but not themſelves; Feli- 


proach; Fortune, the Nature of Things, the Ifir mi- 
ties of the Body, the „ e of the Mind, the De- 
pendence on Others, the Prevalence of Vice, the very 


Condition of (uncorrected) Humanity forbids an Em- 


brace. Wine, Beauty, Muſick, Pomp, Study, Di- 


verſion, Buſineſs, Wiſdom, all that Sea or Land, 
Nature or Art, Labour or Reſt can beſtow, are 


2 poor Expedients to heave off the inſupportable 
Load of an Hour from the Heart of Man; the 
Load of an Haur, from the Heir of an Eternity! 

If the Young, or Unexperienced, or Vain, or Profi- 
gate only, were Subject to this Weakneſs, it were 
ſomething; but when the Learned, and Niſe, and 
Grave, and Gray — It ſhocks! it mortifies! and 


with Shame, and Pity, my Mind turns from its 
| Purpoſe, and goes backward with Reverence to 


throw a Veil over the Nakedneſs of my Father. 
In a Word, the true Notion of human Happineſs 
explained, is it ſelf one of the ſtrongeſt Proofs of 
our Miſery, For how can we ſpeak more adequate- 


ly of it, nn eG it is That of which our De- 


ſpair is as Neceſſary, as our Paſſion for it is Vehement, 
and Inextinguiſhdble. Now ardently to Thir . and 


unavidably to Deſpond, with Regard to the ſame 
Thing, and that Thing of conſequence Supream, is 
| e the 
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the Conſummation or F Infelicity. I know but one 
ſolid Plegſur in Lite, and that is our Duty. Ho 
miſerable, then, how univiſe, how unpatdonable gr are 
| They, who make that One a Pain * * 
TH E. Purpoſe of this Diſcoutſe, as e f 

in the Beginning of it, was to put this World in 
the Ballance; and examine the Value of Things on the 
Earth, Now ſuch as is repreſented, not aggrava- 
ted, through the hole preceeding Diſcourſe, is the 
general State of Mankind; but it is a State of their 
own Choice ; and it may be, though not wholly re- 
vers d, abundantly reliev'd; exceedingly brighten'd 
2 the Clouds, the thick Darkneſs that hangs 

pon it; as I ſhall en leavdut to make manifeſt in 
15 be following Diſcourſe; aud Thus vindicatè Provi- 


dence from prevailing Imputations; - and by laying 
the _ Counter-Parts together; infer 4 true 2 I 
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